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THESE ARE SOME OF THE AMERICAN-OWNED OIL-WELLS CLAIMED BY MEXICO 


MEXICO’S MOVE TO CONFISCATE AMERICAN PROPERTY 


HE SPECTER OF WAR discloses itself to a number of 

observers as a possible outcome of the ‘‘dangerous dead- 

lock”’ revealed by the latest exchange of diplomatic notes 
between Washington and Mexico City on the irritating sub- 
ject of Mexico’s petroleum and land laws. One of the pro- 
visions of these laws is that cor- 
porations which own in fee the 
mining or oil rights of prop- 
erty in Mexico must exchange 
that ownership before January 
1, 1927, for a ‘‘concession”’ good 
for only fifty years. According 
to the diplomatic correspondence 
made public by Washington on 
November 23, the Mexican 
Government purposes to 
pat” on its oil and land laws, 
despite the reiterated and em- 
phatic contention of our Gov- 


“stand in this very 


Our Army of Literary Digest Readers Will 
Be Glad to Read the Following 


HE International Jury of Awards of the Sesqui- 
centennial International Exposition has awarded 
the Funk & Wagnalls Company the Grand Prize 
(Highest Award) ‘‘for the educational value of their 


Dictionaries and other publications.” 


large exhibit were sue: well-known 
publications as ‘‘The Literary Digest,’ 
Standard Dictionary Series,’’ ‘‘Hoyt’s New Cyclopedia 
of Practical Quotations,”’ 
Dictionary,’’ ‘‘Etiquette,’ 


‘““A New Standard Bible 
» +*Vouns’s Analytical Con- 


the terms and conditions of the understanding arrived at in 
1923,” are interpreted in many quarters as a virtual ultimatum. 
In the course of his reply, which restates and defends Mexico’s 
position, Aaron Saenz, Mexico’s Minister of Foreign Affairs, says: 


_ “My Government onits part expects that that of Your Excellency 


will indicate the conerete cases 
in which recognized principles of 
international law may have been 
or may be violated in disregard 
of the legitimate interests of — 
American citizens, since in such 
eases it will be disposed to re- 
pair such violations.” 

“Tf our capitalists who have 
investments in Mexico do not 
desire to be reasonable and 
sensible, we shall undoubtedly 
have a rupture of diplomatic 
relations and a policy based on 
foree—perhaps even a nice little 


Included 


“The New 


ernment that they are “‘retro- ob AT Pe Thee eres. 4 
. > ‘ an to the bible, etc. 1€ ranc rize 1s : : 4 = 
active and confiscatory.’’ Secre- FOr a ai ee Bae J hes 4 war,” says The Nation (New 

2 ; the Exposition’s highest award in the literary field. Fork) TT 
tary Kellogg’s demand that York). Unable to agree as to 
Mexico ‘‘respect in the entire the scope and application of 
Mexico’s new land laws, the 


the acquired rights of American 

citizens,” his declaration that he ‘expects the Me xxican Govern- 
ment not to take any action under the laws in que sstion which 
would operate either directly or indirectly to de yprive American 
citizens of the full ownership, use and enjoyment of the said 
property and property rights,’ and his reference to “the ex- 
tremely critical situation affect ing the relations between the 
two countries’ which would inevitably be created if those laws 


were enacted and enforced in such a manner as to violate the 


fundamental principles of international law and of equity, and : 


two Governments to-day stand glaring menacingly, each ap- 
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parently waiting for the other to make a move,’’ remarks the 
Washington News, which sees them ‘fon the verge of a diplo- 
matic rupture, with all the dangers such an event implies.” 
And in the same paper, William Philip Simms gives the following 
reasons for believing that the quarrel is ‘far more serious than 
appears on the surface” 

‘‘Powerful forces, more intangible than tangible, are at work, 
both in Mexico and on this side of the border, militating against a 
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“LOST SOMETHING, DIDN’T YOU, FRANK?” 
—Talburt in the Washington News. 


peaceful solution. This is the opinion of one of the most prom- 
inent international oil men in the country, one whose name is 
known the world over wherever there are petroleum deposits, 
For adequate reasons he asks that his name be withheld. 

“The Mexicans, he says, have no intention of confiscating oil 
lands or any other property belonging to Americans. But there 
is ‘a state of mind’ both in Mexico and in this country greatly 
hampering to a calm, dispassionate adjustment of tangible dif- 
ferences. 

“The tangible diffieulty—the Mexican land laws which Amer- 
icans charge are confiscatory—are largely the result of ambigui- 
ties, laws not clearly drawn or well-exprest, the speaker said. 
They could be given an interpretation by succeeding Mexican 
administrations or courts which would amount to confiscation. 

“The intangible difficulties are by far the more sinister. Many 
Americans in Mexico are arrogant, and Mexicans are proud and 
supersensitive. Thus, should President Calles and the other 
Mexican officials allow it to appear that they are accepting any 
dictation from the American Government, they would not only 
lose all popularity, but would risk their political lives. 

‘Furthermore, the Mexican Government is in hot water over 
religious issues. It is regarded as quite possible that a quarrel 
with the much-hated United States might cause the many diver- 
gent factions to rally to the side of President Calles. 

‘Admittedly the situation is full of dangerous complexes, 
calling for the utmost diplomatic skill and mutual good-will on 
both sides if it is to be set right short of an eventual smash-up.”’ 


But the Washington Post, which has little patience with Mex- 
ico’s stand in the land-law controversy, is nevertheless convinced” 
that “‘the warning given by Secretary Kellogg to the Mexican 
Government carries no threat of war,’’ because ‘‘the people of 
the United States are as much opposed to invasion as the Mexi- 
can people can possibly be.’’ And the Chicago Tribune, which 
believes it to be the evident intention of the Mexican Govern- 
ment to dispossess Americans of oil and agricultural lands valued 
at $1,000,000,000,” agrees, nevertheless, that ‘‘an American 
Government which resolved to deal point-blank with the Mexi- 
cans would be in such hot water at home that it would back down 
from its resolve.’ In this connection it may be interesting to 
note the suggestion of Cyrus L. Sulzberger, a prominent New 
York merchant, that if we must insure foreign investments, we 
do it with taxes instead of with rifles and the blood of our young 


men. Says Mr, Sulzberger in a letter to the press: 


‘The situation developing in our relations with Mexico brings 
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endangered, it becomes my job as an American citizen to endé 
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up once more the question of how far we should go in the pro 
tion of the investments of our citizens in foreign lands. ‘ 
“The generally accepted theory is that if an American’s, 
more frequently an American corporation’s, investment 


and perhaps lose my life to secure his or its property. . 
‘This theory fails to appeal to my sense of fairness for sever 
reasons. In the first place, there is no reciprocal obligation. 
If I make investments at home, and they prove unfortunate, et 
don’t see any rush on the part of other investors or my fellow 
citizens generally to put themselves out to any great degree to 
make good my losses. an 
“Instead of following the present course of collecting foreign 
investments with guns in the hands of American lads, let us levy 
a tax on all American property for the insuring of foreign 
investors against loss. In this way we could carry out the first 
function of government—the protection of the rich—without 
hazard to the lives of the rest of us.’’ S 


. What are these complicated alien land and oil laws of Mexico. 
that are causing so much controversy and confusion? In the 
New York Times, L. C. Speers outlines them briefly as follows: 


“The land laws provide that no foreigners may acquire land 
within 100 kilometers of the land or sea borders of Mexico, and 
that if they now hold such properties, no matter in what manker 
they were acquired, they may retain them until they die, when 
the heirs must sell them to a Mexican. : 

“Another provision is that foreign companies holding stock in 
Mexican companies must dispose of their interests in excess of 
forty-nine per cent.—in other words, surrender control—within 
ten years. This, the United States Government insists, is nothing 
more nor less than a conversion of unqualified into temporary 
ownership, in that owners of properties legally acquired are 
obliged to exchange their holdings for concessions of limited 
duration. Just how many millions of dollars’ worth of American 
properties are involved is problematical, but the sum has been 
estimated in many hundreds of millions. 

“Then there is the oil law, which requires that owners of oil 
lands, even of those acquired before the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion of 1917, under the provisions of which the land and oil laws 
were drafted, under penalty of forfeiture, must apply within one 


WORKING HIM 


—Gage in the Louisville Courier-Journal. 
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FEIGNED INNOCENCE 
—wNorth in the Washington Post. 


ear for confirmation of their titles and to accept concessions to 
an fifty years from the date exploitation of such holdings began. 

o, the law provides that those who acquired surface soil righis 
rior to the adoption of the Constitution of 1917 acquired only 
ptional subsoil rights, and therefore were not to be credited with 
ihe possession of vested rights.” 


While American and Mexican editorial columns were discussing 

he deadlock eaused by the Kellogg-Saenz correspondence, the 
fexican Embassy in Washington issued a statement which 
eems to throw a new light upon two of the main points in the 
iplomatic controversy which has been sustained between the 
wo Governments for more than eighteen months. According 
o this statement, as summarized by the Associated Press, the 
Sifty-year limitation on concessions will be applied only to 
Mexican companies. Existing rights of foreign companies, this 
itatement says, ‘‘will have exactly the same duration as the 
original rights, being either for the entire life of the company, 
>r for the time provided in the contracts on which those rights 
mre based.” It adds that such foreign company rights acquired 
‘grior to May 1, 1917, ‘will be confirmed by the Mexican Govern- 
ment, not only without cost, but without the declaration re- 
nouncing diplomatic protection required by the law for future 
acquisitions.” 

Whether still other sources of international friction are con- 
tained in Mexico’s oil and land laws remains to be seen. In the 
meantime, the Chicago Journal of Commerce declares that 
“America will not tolerate confiscation” ; and the Washington 
“tolerance by the United States Govern- 


Post assures us that 
bbery of thousands 


-ment of the Calles program, resulting in the ro 
of American citizens, would be the signal for uni 
-eation of American-owned property throughout the world wher- 
ever a Government happened to be as base and rapacious as 
that of Mexico.” ‘‘There are two ways in which the 
States can maintain stable and satisfactory conditions in 
Mexico,” says the Chicago Tribune: ‘One is the disagreeable 
way of taking charge and having some General Wood keep 
The other is by backing a Mexican strong 


Government and fair enough not to 
atti- 


versal confis- 


United 


order in the country. 
enough to maintain his 
break faith.” Mexicans themselves are divided in their 
tude toward Mexico’s alien land laws, says a Mexico City dis- 
patch to the New York Times. We read: 

“Altho many Mexicans are backing the policy of President 


. 
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Calles in upholding these laws, a considerable number object to 

them. These argue that it is impossible for any Government to 

cere itself in Mexico without the approval of the United 
tates. x ; ~i¢ Tht - i. 

“Since the American press published reports that Mexican- 
American relations were in danger of being severed, enemies of the 
present Government have redoubled their efforts to make trouble 
for it. Altho so far no real armed movement that could affect 
seriously the stability of the Government has been reported, yet 
the arrest and execution of alleged plotters are taken to indicate 
the existence of considerable unrest, and it is believed that efforts 
are being made to unite the enemies of the Government for an 
armed campaign. 

‘Politicians contend that so long as the United States con- 
tinues its arms embargo, rebels will be unable to start an uprising 
because of lack of ammunition; but they say that the minute 
it becomes possible to buy war material in the United States 
and land it in Mexico another convulsion will begin.” . 


While strong intimations were current in Washington that 
the United States would break relations with Mexico if the 
latter’s oil and land laws were applied retroactively in January, 
Senator Borah, chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, asserted emphatically that he foresaw no rupture. 
Other members of his committee exprest agreement with his 
view. Said Senator Borah: 


“T do not think there is going to be any break with Mexico. 
Thope not. A break would not help matters in the least. Mexico 
is seeking to work out certain property problems, to change the 
nature of property, as it were, in Mexico. And the State Depart- 
ment is seeking, while this process is going on, to protect the 
property rights of American citizens. There is a difference of 
view between the two Governments as to the effect of Mexico’s 
Constitution and laws upon property of Americans. But I do 
not find in the notes any threat or any ultimatum. 

“Mexico, of course, has a right to have any kind of property 
system she wants. Our sole interest in the matter arises out of 
the fact that Americans have acquired property, and if Mexico 
finds a way to reasonably protect our interests, we will have no 
complaint. And I think Mexico will find a way to do this. 

‘‘Of course, there is a difference of view between the two Gov- 
ernments as to the understanding at the time recognition was 
given. But if the property interests are settled satisfactorily, 
this difference of view as to the conditions upon which recognition 
was given will not likely be material.” 


WAY DOESRY HE 

PUT SOME COAL (NZ 
AT'S GETTING 
COLDER ALL THE 


SOMETHING WRONG IN THE BASEMENT 


—Shoemaker in the Chicago Daily News. 
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Yangtze, is bringing-the situation in China to a critical stage, 
points out the Washington Post. British, American, and French 
forees have been landed at various treaty ports to protect foreign 
residents; in fact, declares the Detroit News, whose corre- 
spondent, Jay G. Hayden, has just returned from a tour of 
China, ‘‘the situation in China is bad—bad for all foreign in- 
terests, whether they be commercial, educational, or religious; 
bad also for the Chinese.” Ostensibly, we read in the Spring- 
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Courtesy or the Baitimore Sun. 


WAR-TORN CHINA 


The black-blocked line represents the approximate limit of control 
still exercised by the Northern war-lords and their Armies. The 
Cantonese troops under Chiang Kai-Shek are now pushing northward 
at Foochow, on the southern coast, and also pressing down-stream 
on both banks of the Yangtze River. Present interest is most active 
along the Yangtze, which is normally navigable to gunboats and 
destroyers as far up-stream as Chung-King. It was at Wanhsien that 
British vessels were recently fired upon, but it is to Hankow that bot h 
American and British vessels have now been sent to afford protection 
to the considerable foreign colony. Here, accordingly, is the chief 
danger of events leading to foreign intervention. 


field Union, ‘‘China’s problem is purely internal—a _eonflict 
between rival elements for control of the Government of ( ‘hina, 
but in hard, cold fact it concerns the legitimate interests of 
nearly all the great nations, including the United States.” 
British correspondents in China describe the present situation 
there as ‘‘the gravest erisis since the Boxer rebellion.” The 
lives and property of thousands of Huropeans and Americans are 
directly menaced, and the future peace of Asia, if not of a larger 
portion of the world, is imperiled, adds the Springfield paper. 

lt is worthy of note that Silas H. Strawn. of ( ‘hieago, who has 
returned from China after many months of observation to report 
to President Coolidge, offers no quick solution of the 
He would let the President and Secretary of State formulate a 
To the Detroit News, 


But, it adds, “it is the best advice 


problem. 


policy for this country to follow. this 


means “‘ watchful waiting.” 
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. ONRUSH OF GEN. CHIANG KAI-SHEK’S 
Cantonese Army toward Foochow and Shanghai, with 
| the ery, “‘China for the Chinese!” together with the 
general anti-foreign strike and boycott at Hankow, on the 


that can be offered at this time.” The Cantonese forces | 
that special privileges for foreigners in China be abolish 
that the concessions where they live be brought under Chi 
rule. It is just this privileged condition that is discust in 
Strawn report. Mr. Strawn, who was in China as chairman c 
International Commission on Extraterritoriality, reports th 
the time has not yet come when foreign Powers can ent 
Chinese courts the lives, the commercial interests, and the le; 
rights of their subjects or citizens. The reason is evident to 
New York Sun: “‘China has no government that is funct 
and its judicial system is at the mercy of the military gover 
The authors of the joint report on conditions in China are. 
representatives of the United States, Great Britain, Japa 
France, Belgium, Denmark, Italy, The Netherlands, No 
Portugal, Spain, and Sweden, and they admit that e 
territoriality (the right of foreign residents in China to make 
own laws and have their own territory and courts) is an anomaly 
But, they maintain, Chinese courts do not function, and Chines 
laws are not for the nationals of Western Powers. The impor 
tance of this attitude may be measured from the fact that thes 
exemptions are enjoyed by nearly 6,500 business concerns an 
more than 250,000 individuals now resident in China and repre 
senting vast interests. In a summary by the United Pres 
of the: Commission’s 166-page report, the following modification 
recommended in the Strawn document are set forth: 


OL 


“1. Mixed cases between aliens, as plaintiffs, and Chinese shoul 
be tried before the modern Chinese courts without the presene 
of a foreign assessor. 

‘2. Special mixed courts should be brought more into accor 
with the modern Chinese judicial system. 

“3. Powers should administer, so far as practicable, in thei 
extraterritorial or consular courts, such laws and regulations © 
China as they deem it proper to accept. 

“‘4. Powers should correct certain abuses arising out 0 
extension of foreign protection to Chinese and their companies 

“5. Aliens should pay such Chinese taxes as are recognized by 
the Powers. 

“The report recommends that the Powers ‘might considet 
abolition of extraterritoriality according to such progressive 
scheme as may be agreed upon’ after China carries out ‘the 
principal items’ of the following reforms: 

“1. Establish a judiciary protected from unwarranted civil 0} 
military interference. 

**2. Complete and put into force new legal codes and banking, 
bankruptey, patent, and land expropriation laws. 

“3. Maintain a uniform system for enacting, promulgating and 
rescinding laws. 

“4, Extend the system of modern eourts and prisons, with a 
view to eliminating ‘magistrates’ courts and the old-style 
prisons.’”’ 


Furthermore, explains an Associated Press correspondent: 


“Grave abuses of extraterritorial privileges by foreign nationals 
in China were admitted, shortcomings in the systems by whieh 
the Powers apply their treaty rights were pointed out for imme- 
diate correction, and the growth of national sentiment among the 
Chinese for abolishment of all unequal treaties as infringing 
upon Chinese sovereignty was given significant place. The 
Chinese commissioner, Wang ( thung-hui, signed with the reserva- 
tion that his approval of the recommendations did not imply ap- 
proval also of the statements made as to facts found. 

“The document is now before the governments for study. 
Commission, 


The 
created under a resolution of the Washington Arms 
Conference of 1921-22, was authorized only to study the subject 


and advise. It had no power to commit the governments to any 
course of aetion.’’ 


Nevertheless, believes the Philadelphia Inquirer, ‘the Com= 
mission has formulated a practical program that depends for its 
accomplishment on the Chinese themselves.” 
sympathetic, helpful, and constructive,” 
Sun. 


“Tts tenor is 
thinks the Baltimore 
‘Its findings represent the mature judgment of experts,” 
adds the New York Times, which considers the Strawn report 


eof the most important documents relating to China that has 
ed since the Washington Conference.’’ We read on: 


‘he representatives of the various foreign Powers whose 
ynals enjoy exemptions from Chinese laws investigated the 
s of China and the administration of justice. They found 
altho the codification of the laws had been carefully worked 
their administration was rendered so diffieult, owing to the 
arference of the military chieftains, that the foreign Govern- 
nts were not prepared to forego for their nationals the privi- 
es of extraterritoriality.. 
. ho the foreign nations are not yet prepared to give up 
oir privileges, owing to the chaos in China, and to the generally 
level of administration, they are prepared to consider the 
ition of extraterritoriality in any provinee or region in which 
2 nistration of justice comes up to the standards of Japan 
the Western nations. Reasonable foreigners are perfectly 
2 red to forego all their special privileges so soon as it is clear 
they will receive as fair treatment from China as was 
si d them by Japan thirty years ago, when extraterritorial 
‘vileges were abolished in that country. 
“The report and recommendations will probably be rejected 
the Chinese, despite the signature of their representative. 
chaotic is government in that country that even if it be 
septed, nothing will be done to carry out the Chinese side of 
9 bargain. Yet it is of great value as placing on record an 
impeachable statement of conditions in China to-day, and as 
Hicating a policy which the Powers are willing to carry out so 
‘on as China begins to set her own house in order.” 


But this report is “‘preposterous,’’ asserts The Nation (New 
ork), “in view of the facts of the Chinese situation.” The 
»wers ‘fare in no position to dictate to China,” declares this 
meral weekly, ‘‘partly because there is no government to 
-atate to, but chiefly because they have no power to coerce 
“ur hundred million people who are striving toward inde- 
sndence.” The weakness in the Strawn report, according to 

e New York American, is that “‘it commits the United States 

a partnership which millions of Chinese will regard as an 
tempt at coercion.” Still another weakness, in the opinion of 
se Providence Journal, ‘‘is that the report places the whole 
sponsibility for obtaining the reforms on the Chinese Govern- 
ent, which for ten years has demonstrated its inability to handle 
ue situation.” As the New York Evening World remarks: 
"The various Powers first deprive China of her sovereign rights, 
sb her of her power to raise money for the maintenance of 
yvernment, then crucify her because she has no government.” 
‘he reforms on which the Commission insists, the Brooklyn 
"agle is convinced, ‘‘can not be carried out until China is at 
eace and has a strong central government.” To quote the 
*rovidence paper further: 

‘Why is it reasonable to expect any change in this condition of 
ffairs during the next ten years unless the foreign nations not 
nly point out what must be accomplished, but also offer their 
lisinterested services in restoring order where almost complete 
haos now reigns? 

‘Tt is idle to expect that the Chinese Government can restore 
rder, guarantee justice to every one, protect foreigners and 
heir property, regulate commercial and civil relations between 
sither the Chinese themselves or between the Chinese and aliens 
yw accomplish any of the other desirable reforms that the con- 
‘erence report insists upon, so long as the war-lords hold the 
valance of power. It is much like telling a man that he needs 
u life-saver, when he is obviously drowning, but failing to pro- 
vide him with that indispensable equipment.” 


What the Strawn report needs, observes the New York World, 
‘Sis prompt action’’ by the Powers: 


“They can and should take action along two lines. They 
should adopt the suggestion of their delegates in respect to a 
definite agreement for the progressive abolition of extraterritorial 
rights. And they should reconsider their own refusal of a year 
azo to give China control of her‘own customs revenues until a 
number of quite millennial things are brought to pass. It is 
preposterous to recognize China as an independent, nation, and 
deny China that control of her own customs which every inde- 
pendent nation has.” 
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“The Strawn report,” declares the New York Toure of Com- 


merce, ‘amounts to an outright refusal of Chinese demands, since 


the attached conditions are impossible of fulfilment for years to 
come, if ever.’”’ As Senator Borah, chairman of the Senate 


Foreign Relations Committee, remarked in a recent speech: 


B It is within the power of the foreign nations to do justice to 
China and thus lead the way to peace. There is turmoil there 
now; internal dissension. There could not well be anything else 
under policies which have obtained. The Chinese people have 
been deprived for years of means to sustain a government—they 


have been demoralized by demands for the breaking up of the 


nation, they have had fastened on them obsolete and unjust 
treaties, and they have had revolution, which always means 
turmoil. ‘ 

“In dealing with the problems which the Chinese situation 
now presents, we can not ignore the fact that more than forty of 
her important cities and many of her great ports are under foreign 
control. What would be the possibilities as to peace and content- 
ment, the possibilities of progress and development, in aay 
country under such circumstances? Her tariff duties are fixt 
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WHO’S WHO IN CHINA? 
—Morris for the George Matthew Adams Service, 


by thirteen different nations. These nations determine what 
tariff duty China may collect and determine what tariff duty she 
must pay them importing into these respective nations. 

“he Chinese have been permitted for years to enjoy but five 
per cent. tariff rate on imports. There is not a nation, even 
profest free-trade nations, which could, or would, live under such 
a revenue law. The foreigner in China is exempt from the 
administration of Chinese laws. Warships of foreign countries 
patrol her defenseless coast, and foreign gunboats ply and police 
her rivers. China, in other words, is dominated in all matters 
which are essential fo a nation’s prosperity and growth by 
foreign Powers. 

“Tho time has gone by in China when you can shoot down 
men as they did last July a year ago, and see a nation bow like 
whipt slaves. We must recognize and deal with them as a great 
people. We must deal w ith them, in so far as we deal with them 
as a nation, upon terms of equality. We must deal with them in 
absolute justice td their own rights and to their right to live their 
own lives and to possess and enjoy what in all justice is theirs 
as a people. 

“Disturbances and conflicts and strife among themselves, of 
course, there are, and that is important. It will take some time 
for these things to run their course. But the Chinese problem at 
bottom is nationalism coming into the presence of imperialism. 
What is the world going to do about it?” 
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BRITAIN WINS THE WHITE STAR FLEET 


yY ‘“HITCHING HIS WAGON TO A WHITE STAR” 
a tall British Baron becomes the greatest monarch of the 
seas the world has ever known. By the same transaction 
America’s greatest shipping concern rids itself of its largest non- 
American line of ships, and puts itself in the way of being a 100 - 
per cent. American organization, while there are hints that it 
may take over the American flag liners that the Shipping Board 
has so long tried in vain to dispose of. At the same time editors 


THE SEA KING AT ONE OF HIS LAUNCHINGS 


Baron Kylsant of Carmarthen, head of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, 
now the largest shipping concernin the world, photographed (at the reader’s left) 
with the Duke and Duchess of Abercorn at the launching of the new 22,000-ton 

motor liner Asturias. 


see the end of the elder J. P. Morgan’s dream of a great American- 
owned shipping trust. For the International Mercantile Marine 
has at last sold the White Star Line to a British buyer. This 
purchaser is the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, headed by 
that redoubtable ‘‘Napoleon of the Seas,’ Baron Kylsant of 
Carmarthen. Editorial speculation concerns itself largely with 
the possible effect upon our nation’s future on the high seas, 
while special writers dilate upon the plans, the power and the 
personality of Baron Kylsant, who will soon have more than 500 
vessels under his direction and who ‘‘can sail completely round 
the world, change to a dozen different lines, and still be a pas- 
senger on a ship in which he has a direct financial interest.”’ 
Newspaper readers will recall that the International Mercantile 
Marine, an American company owning and operating lines under 
several flags, has long considered selling its most valuable asset, 
the White Star Line, with its famous 


Olympic, and the Majestic (which disputes with the Leviathan the 


liners the Homeric, the 
title of the world’s greatest ship). Last spring a sale to British 
Now the Royal Mail 


Ownership will pass 


buyers was negotiated, but fell through. 

pays $35,000,000 for the White Star ships. 
on January first, but operation will be unchanged for an indefi- 
nite time to come. The sale, it is insisted, will in no way affect 
the continuity of the White Star Line, its organization or its 
The White Star fleet 


consists altogether of forty ships with a tonnage of perhaps half 


agency arrangements. now transferred 


a million. It leaves the International Mercantile Marine 
the Leyland and Atlantic Transport Lines under the E 
flag, six Red Star ships under British or Belgian flags, and 
vessels of American registry assigned to the Atlantic 
port Company of West Virginia and the Panama-Pacifie 
It is suggested in the New York Herald Tribune that “‘with 
greater part of its British tonnage disposed of, the I. M. M 
be in a favorable position to enter a bid for Shipping B 
tonnage.’”’ American observers who mourn the transfer a: 
involved a loss to American shipping are reminded by 
paper that while the White Star Line was owne 
an American corporation, it was all the time a B 
company, and its ships flew the red ensign of. 
Britain’s merchant fleet, and,— 


‘““What possible use to America is such an 
rect ownership? If American capital selects 
form of investment, that is its own lookout. 
the American farmer or manufacturer there is 
a particle of national protection or national se 
In time of war such ships are utterly useless. 
ean not be seized for American auxiliaries. 
follow their flag, and their flag is British.” 


The sale holds promise to the Newark New. 
that the I. M. M. ‘‘will throw itself into the seal 
for a real American merchant marine, privately 
owned and run.” But the hope that the I. M. M 
will now proceed to develop a further fleet of Amer 
ican-built and American-operated liners is indee¢ 
‘‘a hope rather than a faith,’’ remarks the Troy 
Record; ‘‘the truth is that the present laws in this 
country are so adverse to the extension of ocean. 
borne trade in American bottoms that there is littl 
chanee of such extension.”” “Without either sub. 
sidy action or other action by Congress, neither the 
Shipping Board nor private operators can accomplisl 
much for our merchant marine,’’ agrees the Brook 
lyn Eagle. Our Shipping Board has indeed a fink 
fieet of splendid, skilfully operated ships, but, re 
flects the Syracuse Post-Standard, ‘‘the British are 
back as owners, as they have been under the I. M. M 
the officers and crews, of the greatest passenger fleet 
and the Germans are coming back fast.’? Whiek 
recalls gossip in shipping circles to the effect that ¢ 
great world-wide British shipping trust is in process of making 
and that one motive behind it is the fear of renewed Germat 
competition on the high seas. ‘“‘So far as private enterprist 
goes, the United States is through” in the Atlantic, predict 
M. E. Tracy, in a Washington News article. We read on: 

‘“Whether we lack the ingenuity, or whether economic law: 
create too much of a disadvantage, our best minds have provec 
unable to compete with those of Europe on the sea. With thi 
exception of Shipping Board boats, we have nothing left in thi 
Atlantie trade worth counting. 

‘‘One hundred years ago our great-grandfathers were giving 
England a close race for supremacy, not only on the Atlantic, bu 
every other ocean. They were doing this, moreover, at a tim 
when the United States enjoyed no such prestige as she doe 
to-day, had no such a reserve of capital to draw on, and no suel 
foreign trade to provide freight. 

‘““A serious situation has arisen if we can only compete witl 
other people from behind tariff walls and other artificial barriers 
if it is no longer possible for the American ship-owner, the Amer 
ican skipper, and the American crew to hold their own agains 
the world.’’ 


But the Boston Post is more hopeful, when it says: 


“* American 
popular, 


transatlantic liners are daily becoming mor 
despite Prohibition. Americans find that only o1 
\merican vessels is that kind of service to be had which compare 
with that of our best hotels. With other things equal, sueh-a 
f ts are quite sure to ge 


speed and frequeney of sailings, our bo: 


the preference.” 


\ ae the I. M. M. will do with the purchase money, and what 
oct tl operation will have on the shipping market, are difficult 
t nine in the light of present knowledge, thinks the New 
Times, which adds that we may at least be assured that the 
“lifts a burden from the shoulders of the Mercantile Marine 
bodies acquiescence in a policy long urged by interests in 
pe pany; for the plan of realizing on the British ships in the 
ri ipany’s fleet was discust and voted on by shareholders as 
-ago as 1919.” As we are further reminded: 


“Before the European war, the company’s annual earnings 
d fallen repeatedly below the sum required to pay the 6 per 
ut. ‘cumulative’ dividend on its preferred stock. The war 
aught great temporary prosperity to the company; its gross 
eipts, which had been $43,378,000 in 1914, rose to $86,603,000 
919, even after deduction of the British tax, and part of the 
st accumulation of preferred stock dividends was paid off. But 

post-war reaction followed; in 1923 payment of the dividend 
those shares had again to be suspended, and it has not subse- 
rently been resumed. It is presumed that the Royal Mail, 
|. st now an exceptionally flourishing ocean enterprise and with a 
stwork of ocean routes tO every continent in the world, is able 
» make more profitable use of the White Star than could 
xe Mercantile Marine.” : 


The Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, we are informed in 
ess dispatches from New York and London, dates back to the 
yyal charter granted by Queen Victoria in 1839. Its first reg- 
ar service was between England and the West Indies. Of late 
ears its operations have expanded rapidly, and with its aftiliated 
ympanies its services now extend from Great Britain to the 
‘ontinent,. Spain, Portugal, Madeira, St. Vincent, South 
merica, New York, Galveston, Havana, Haiti, San Domingo, 
est Indies, Central America, and North Pacific ports. Other 
arvices are between New York, Bermuda and South America, 
md Canada and the West Indies. The acquisition of the White 
tar and subsidiary fleets brings the Royal Mail’s strength up to 
nore than 2,600,000 gross tons of shipping, which newspaper 
writers say is the greatest amount of tonnage under control of 
ny one private steamship line. The combined tonnage of three 
f£ its greatest rivals, the Peninsular and Oriental, the Cunard, 
nd the International Mercantile Marine, says one writer, now 
ops the Royal Mail by about 300,000 tons. Lord Kylsant, 
managing director and chairman of the Royal Mail, is also head 
of the great shipbuilding firm of Harland and Wolff, which built 
most of the White Star ships, which is building the new Laurentic, 
and which is expected to build the projected 62,000-ton liner 
Iceanic, the plans for which were included in the purchase. 

Lord Kylsant himself engages the attention of many writers. 
As we read in a London dispatch to the New York Times: 

**Sir Owen Cosby Philipps became Baron Kylsant in 1923. 
A better title for him might have been Lord of the Seven Seas. 
For years he has been the greatest shipper of a nation of shippers, 
financi lly and physically. When this big Welshman presents 
his six feet seven inches of well-proportioned bulk in the streets 
those who pass turn to stare at him. 

‘‘Born with a tremendous capacity for work, business shrewd- 
ness and a desire for power, he has risen from a subordinate posi- 
tion with a Glasgow shipping company to the control of 538 
ships, trading in all parts of the world. 

“Lord Kylsant is typical of the men whom America must de- 
feat to take the world’s shipping from Britain. It has been said 
that when Britain loses her sea sense, she is finished. The storm 
and stress of the World War caused her to lose her naval suprem- 
acy. It did not cause her to lose her leadership in the cargo- 
carrying trade. In that business she has gone ahead, and as 
long as Britain produces men like Lord Kylsant, she probably will 
continue mistress of the merchant seas.” 


Owen Philipps was not yet forty when he became head of the 
Royal Mail Company, writes William O. Trapp in the New York 
Evening World; ‘to-day at sixty-three he dominates the maritime 
world, in a fashion that even his ocean-loving nation never 
dreamed possible, and with a shrewdness quite equal to that of 
his fellow Welshman, David Lloyd George.” 
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‘THE SICK MAN’S PINT OF WHISKY 


YO MORE THAN “three tablespoonfuls of whisky per 
| day—for that is the capacity of a lone pint stretched over 
ten days—provided the nurse does not spill or taste a 


drop,” as one newspaper carefully estimates it, may legally be 


prescribed by a doctor. Of course, that is the way the Prohibi- 


’ tion Law has read for years, but this particular point was never 


passed on by the Supreme Court until last week, and the un- 
certainty about the Court’s decision would seem to have been 
justified by the fact that the Court divided five to four on the 
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THE PRIDE OF THE FAMILY 
—Brown in the New York Herald Tribune. 


proposition of upholding the law. While this is simply one more 
judicial decision upholding the prohibitory laws, the Washington 
correspondent of the New York World remarks that ‘‘the division 
of the Court, the first of its kind on this question, encouraged the 
opponents of the national dry laws more than any other handed 
dewn sinee the ratification of the Kighteenth Amendment.” 
Editorially The World argues that, while the decision favors the 
drys, the wets will profit from it if they are ever able to secure 
any modifying legislation. The New York Tribune raps the 
decision vigorously as interference with the rights of the medical 
profession. But doctors whom it consults differ as to whether 
medical practise will actually be hampered materially, 

The question at issue was simple enough: Is the limiting of 
medical doses of spirits necessary to enforce the constitutional 
prohibition of beverage drinking of spirits, or is it an unwarranted 
interference with a medical practise unrelated to the purpose of 
the Highteenth Amendment? The majority of the Court take 
the former view. 

The case, it may be remembered, was originally brought by 
Dr. Samuel W. Lambert of New York, who tried to enjoin the 
operation of this particular part of the law and carried the case 
to the Supreme Court. Justice Brandeis, with whom Chief 
Justice Taft and Justices Holmes, Van Devanter, and Sanford 
agree, recalls the Court’s unanimous decision that Congress has 


ut it also has 


anti 


‘Brandeis, vt Set 


“Disclosed that practising physicians differ about the value of 
malt, vinous and spirituous liquors for medicinal purposes, but 
that the prepondering opinion is against their use for such pur- 
poses, and that among those who prescribe them there are some 
who are disposed to give prescription where the real purpose is to 
divert the liquor to beverage uses.” ; 


It is further asserted that there is no right to practise medicine 

which is not subordinate ‘‘to the power of Congress to make laws 

necessary and proper for carrying into execution the Highteenth 
‘'Amendment.”’ 


continues Justice > 


contention that if this provision is upheld, Congress can 
and reduce the dose to a teaspoonful or a drop. When Congr 
abuses its discretion in this ridiculous fashion, it is the dut; 


the Supreme Court to say so and set the offending act asic 


EDISON LOOKSDOWN ON THE SKY-SCRAPER 


HE MODERN, PRACTICAL, and apparently innocent 
sky-scraper, peculiarly a device of American ingenui 
and for many years the yardstick of municipal growth 
throughout the United States, is on trial. The judge, jury, ¢ nd 
executioner is none other than Thomas A. Edison, and, declares 
the Brooklyn Citizen, ‘‘Thomas A. Edison’s views on any subje t 


In view of the closeness of the decision, the argument of the ~are worth considering.”” “Mr. Edison’s most recent invasion 


minority is of no less interest. Justice Sutherland delivered~it, 
with Justices McReynolds, Butler and Stone concurring. ‘‘Plain- 
ily,” he said, 


“Congress, in submitting the (Highteenth) Amendment, and 
the several States, in ratifying it, meant to leave the question of 
the Prohibition of intoxicating liquors for other than beverage 
purposes to the determination of the States, where it had always 
been. ‘ 

“Tt is important also to bear in mind that ‘direct control of 
medical practise in the States is beyond the power of the Federal 
Government.’ (Linder vs. United States.) Congress, therefore, 
can not directly restrict the professional judgment of the physi- 
cian or interfere with its free exercise in the treatment of disease. 
Whatever power exists in that respect belongs to the States 
exclusively. 

“Because this statute, by fixing inadequate prescriptions, 
prohibits to the extent of such inadequacies the legitimate pre- 
scription of vinous and spirituous liquor for medicinal purposes, it 
exceeds the powers of Congress, invades those exclusively re- 
served to the States and is not appropriate legislation to enforce 
the Eighteenth Amendment.”’ 


But even this dissent, thinks the Pittsburgh Gazette Times, 
only serves ‘‘to convince the unprejudiced that a decision con- 
trary to that handed down would inevitably open the way to 
virtually unrestrained violations of Prohibition.” The New 
York Journal of Commerce thinks that this restriction on the 
prescription privileges of physicians is an appropriate means 
for the enforcement of the Highteenth Amendment: 


“Of course, the law interferes with direct State control of the 
medical profession, as noted in the dissenting opinion, but the 
Volstead Law as a whole represents an invasion of State rights on 
a magnified scale beside which the incidental restrictions upon 
freedom to prescribe medicinal liquors seem of little account.” 


It is, perhaps, strange to find the wet New York World taking 
a cheerful view of this dry Supreme Court decision. 
that some day it may be very useful to the wets: 


It argues 


“In saying that Congress has the power to decide how much 
liquor has medicinal value, the Court has said that what Congress 
says is medicine is medicine. From this position it is a short 
step to saying that what Congress says is intoxicating is intoxicat- 
ing. If the time comes, therefore, when Congress is ready to say 
that light wines and beer are not intoxicating, the Supreme Court, 


the realms of prophecy came about in the form of an authorized 
interview by Edward Marshall, published in The Forum. This 
article, notes the New York Evening Post, ‘‘has stirred up a 
lively and vigorous controversy, dealing, as it does, with a 
problem—congestion—that lies very close to the hearts of our 
cities.” The economic drift is toward the cities, points out the 
Boston Globe, ‘‘and if the future is to realize its possibilities, we 
must solve this problem.’’ The greatest problem of the large 
city of to-day, explains the Syracuse Post-Standard, “‘is traffie 
congestion in the business section,” and, maintains our elee- 
trical wizard, it can be solved only by restricting the height of 
our sky-serapers. Mr. Edison’s visualization of the scientific 
city of the future is thus set forth in The Forum: 


“The city of the future will be immensely affected by air- 
travel. Sooner or later we shall get the helicopter—the flying 
machine which will go straight up and down at any desired speed 
when nécessary, as well as forward. It does not require any 
very vivid imagination to help us realize that when the helicopter 
comes into being, roofs of large buildings in our cities immediately 
will become very valuable parts of such structures. 

“T have no doubt that before long it will be necessary to 
prohibit the building of new sky-serapers in those sections of our 
cities which already are overcrowded, at least in New York, if 
something is not devised. If, for instanee, New York keeps on 
permitting the building of sky-serapers, each one housing as 
many people every day as we used to have in a small city, 
disaster must overtake us. When all the people in those sky- 
scrapers start to flow out into the street at approximately the 
same moment or, within half-hour or an hour, try to get to the 
entrances of those buildings so that they may begin the day’s 
business, there must be such overcrowding of the streets near 
those sky-serapers as must stop traffie, and cost every individual 
involved some part of his time. Time is really the only capital 
that any human being has, and the one thing he can’t afford to 
lose. The danger of the sky-seraper is that in the end, if there is 
no check upon it, it may cost time instead of saving it. 

“The greatest trouble with the building of our cities and the 
general handling of our populations is that we have not referred 
enough problems to the mathematician. Only the mathema- 
tician can figure out the traffie problem. He will be the traffie 
policeman of the future, in my estimation. Cities which are 
¢rowded and busy must so arrange themselves, or, if necessary, 
rearrange themselves as to comply with whatever rules may be 
laid down for them by the mathematicians. We must build for 
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s might be supposed. Heli- 
copters already have reached 
an advanced state of develop- 
nent.”” At present, we are 
ninded by the Springfield 
Republican, ‘‘in a congested 
district full of tall buildings, 
and the miscellaneous traffic 
hey imply, an automobile 
“may not be much more efficient 
‘than an ox-cart; a passenger 
“may often save time by leaving 
‘his chauffeur to run the ear, 
while he proceeds on foot.’’ 
_ Thus speak the laity. But 
-an expert also wishes to go on 
_record as agreeing with Mr. 
Edison. He is Thomas Adams, 
director of regional planning in 
New York City. According 
to this authority: 


“Traffic is becoming more 
difficult as a result of the sky- 
serapers, but, in my opinion, 
what counts is not the restric- 
tion of sky-serapers, but their 
reduction in height. Further- 
more, there must be more 
street space around high build- 
ings. 

“*T believe that the height of 
buildings should correspond 
with the width of streets on 
which they front. That ratio 
is desirable, because it will 
insure a four to five degree 
angle of light. Limiting height 
of buildings to street widths 
would not do away with sky- 
serapers. Many of our avenues 
and streets are so wide that 
very tall buildings could be 
constructed on the basis of 
street widths. Still higher 
buildings might be built on 
plots facing public parks and 
squares.”’ 

Borough President Julius 
Miller, of Manhattan, how- 
ever, takes the opposite view, 
that the sky-scraper is an 
economic necessity; that it 
inereases property values and 
tax revenues, which make pos- 
sible necessary improvements 
in outlying districts. An- 
other authority, Alfred C. 
Bossom, who designs sky- 
serapers,is quoted in the New 
York Times as saying: 

“Instead of causing traffic 
congestion, sky-serapers  re- 


lieveit. They convert horizon- 
tal traffic into perpendicular 


st movement in our city streets. How? 
Siesintiogh m for the mathematici sah 
the architects.” viet =) prio ee first, and later 


declares the Boston Globe, ‘‘the improvements 
hich the inventor mentions are not so remote | 
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Courtesy of Louis Kamper, Architect 


A “CONCRETE” ARGUMENT 


Against the Edison plan to restrict the building of sky-scrapers will be 

seen in a few months, we are assured, in this Detroit sky-scraper, che 

Book ‘ower, whose construction will begin next year. When finished, 

it will be 873 feet high—the tallest building in the world. If 

New WYork’s Flatiron Building, 21 stories in height, were placed atop 

the 5-story Woolworth Building, the new Detroit structure of 81 
stories would tower five floors above them both. 
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traffic. In other words, by building sky-scrapers, Ameri- 
cans are diverting traffic from their streets into the air. Our 
sky-serapers are really our streets, and occupants travel 
three and four blocks up: and down in the air instead of 
traveling three or four blocks in a horizontal direction, as— 
they would have to do if there were only six-story buildings. 

“The proof that sky-serapers do not cause traffic congestion, 
as has been erroneously supposed, is furnished by London, 
where there is worse traffic congestion with six-story buildings 
than there is in New York City with sky-serapers.”’ 


In fact, avers the New York 
World: 


‘The city which Mr. Edison 
visualizes does not differ nearly 
so widely from the city of 
to-day as the city of to-day 
differs from the city of a 
century ago. But will the city 
of the future tend to greater 
congestion? Somehow one 
doubts. We have almost 
reached the limit of congestion 
right here in New York. It 
does not seem too much to 
hope that the tendency, from 
now on, will be toward de- 
centralization, so that the city 
will sprawl out more spacious- 
ly, and perhaps even cease 
to be a city at all, but become 
a collection of towns. The 
trend in that direction has 
already started.” 


‘‘So far as physical changes 
are indicated by present de- 
velopments, zoning, regional 
planning, rapid transit, the 
utilization of waterways, the 
growing use of electric power 
by industries, and the abolition 
of the smoke nuisance point to 
the spreading out of popula- 
tions,’”’ observes the Chicago 
Daily News, and in the Kansas 
City Star we read that— 


‘“While some of the charges 
against the crowding-of business 
and buildings in a _ limited 
section of the cities may be. 
readily admitted, it still is 
difficult to conceive of the de- 
velopment as anything but 
natural; economic, and per- 
haps inevitable. It is quite 
possible to contend that the 
benefits of the arrangement 
more than offset its disadvan- 
tages. It is convenient for 
business and for the general 
public. It means a saving of 
time and a conservation of 
land areas. The traffic prob- 
lem it creates can, and doubt- 
less will, be dealt with effec- 
tively in time. Erection of the 
sky-seraper, where it would be 
detrimental to public health or 
to sanitary conditions, can be 
and has been regulated by 
zoning. 

“There is a limit, of course, 
to down-town congestion. But 
the suburban trend of business, 
as of other forms of building in 
large cities, generally indicates 
that where that limit is reached 
or approached, the condition 
will tend to adjust itself.” 
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NOW WE CAN ZONE OUR CITIES © 


E JUMBLE of residences, ‘‘flats,”” stores and factories 


that mar some of our American cities can now be pre- 

vented by zoning laws, just upheld as constitutional by 
the Supreme Court. A huge apartment house can not be in- 
truded into a residential section, or a block of stores or a movie 
palace be run up next door to your home if the city fathers 
“zone” the town and set off appropriate areas for each of these 
things, just as the torrid, temperate and arctic zones each has 
its appropriate trees, animals and style of dwelling. A final 
and sweeping victory for the system of city zoning, of significance 
to every urban community in the United States, is seen by the 
great majority of American newspaper editors in the recent de- 
cision of the Supreme Court 
upholding the constitutionality 
of municipal zoning ordinances. 
Under the ruling of the Court, 
with three of the nine members 
dissenting, city zoning does 
not violate the Fourteenth 
Amendment, which provides 
that citizens may not be de- 
prived of liberty and property 
without due process of law. 
This is an affirmation of the 
right and power of cities to 
regulate and allocate the con- 
struction of buildings within 
their limits. 

The particular case decided 
by the Court originated in 
Huclid, a suburb of Cleveland, 
where a population of between 
five and ten thousand is seat- 
tered over an area of ten or 
twelve square miles. A prop- 
erty owner was granted an 
injunction against the enforcement of a zoning law enacted by 
the village. His contention was that the enforcement of the 
ordinance would depreciate the value of the property, since it 
would hamper materially the lines along which the property 
might be developed and made profitable. The Supreme Court 
has now overthrown this contention. It supports zoning in a 
broad way as a logical development of the police power under 
modern conditions of urban life. 

Had the Supreme Court’s decision been adverse to zoning, 
its effect might have been very upsetting, for in the past ten years 
500 municipalities in the United States have followed the lead of 
New York and adopted zoning ordinances. Mr. Justice Suther- 
land, who wrote the majority opinion, concedes that some years 
ago zoning would have been considered an intolerable inter- 
ference with personal freedom. But the reasonableness of a 
regulation, we are reminded, depends upon conditions 
ditions have changed. ‘To quote the Syracuse Herald: 


and con- 


“Our highest court takes the ground that segregation of resi- 
dence, business and industrial buildings inereases the security 
of home life, tends to prevent street accidents, especially to 
children; decreases noise and other conditions which produce or 
intensify nervous disorders, and preserves a more favorable en- 
vironment in which to rear the young. It finds a menace in the 
advance of the apartment house into districts that might be 
reserved for individual dwellings.’’ 

One of the best things about this ‘‘important and modern 
decision is that it can be taken under the Constitution, without 
changing that document,’’ observes the New Haven Jouwrnal- 


Courier. In handing down his ruling, Mr. Justice Sutherland said: 


“Building-zone laws are of modern origin. They began in this 
country about twenty-five years ago. Until recent years, urban 
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A FRIEND IN NEED 
—Pease in the Newark News. 


life was comparatively simple; but with the great increase a 
concentration of population, problems have developed, and co 
stantly are developing which require, and will continue to requi 
additional restrictions in respect of the use and occupation of 
private lands in urban communities. . . . Set ate a 

“And in this there is no inconsistency, for while the meaning — 
of constitutional guaranties never varies, the scope of theirapplica~ 
tion must expand or contract to meet the new and different co 
ditions which are constantly coming within the field of their — 
operation. Ina changing world, it is impossible that it should 4 


otherwise.” ; “me 
“Gs that 4 ; 


What this means, explains the Columbus Dispatch, 
the court of final resort has recognized the inherent right of any 
State to clothe its cities and towns with the power to control _ 


their own physical development, and in such a way that a 
the selfish use of property by~ 


. 


the few may not work a last-_ “ 
ing injury to themany.” The — 
Supreme Court decision, says 
the Indianapolis News, ‘‘will 
make for well-arranged cities.” 

In this paper’s opinion, ‘‘there 
will be Jittle dissent from a 
ruling that the segregation of 
industrial, business and resi- 
denee buildings adds to the 
security of home life, reduces 
the possibility of street acci- 
dents, reduces noise, and in 
other ways enables people to 
choose their environment.’ 
Zoning, it adds, if not a social 
necessity, has become a great 
social advantage. And the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce, 
while it believes the Supreme 
Court decision means a great 
deal to municipalities through- 
out the country, and especially 

to large cities and residential suburbs, does not wish us to lose 
sight of the fact that there are two sides to the zoning question. 
Continues this business daily: 


“On the side of the objectors to zoning, there is the essential 
argument that a zoning ordinance prevents them from making 
free use of their own property, and thereby deprives them of a 
property right. On the side of the upholders of zoning, there is 
the essential argument that the invasion of a residential district 
by a factory may destroy much of the property value of homes. 

“There is a strong property argument on each side. And under 
such circumstances, the Supreme Court is swayed by its own 
beliefs, which find expression in the Court’s declaration that 
zoning reduces the causes of nervous disorders. Nervous dis- 
orders are such delicate, elusive things that they would hardly 
be given much weight by the Supreme Court if the arguments on 
each side of the case were not pretty wellbalanced, and if the 
Justices were not convinced of the social rightness of one side. 

“What the Supreme Court has done in the zoning case is 
typical of what it has done during its entire existence. It has 
interpreted law, and necessarily to some degree it has made law. 

“What is unreasonable under the Constitution to-day may be 
reasonable under the Constitution twenty years from now; and 
vice versa. Zoning is entirely reasonable to-day, and therefore 
the Supreme Court upholds it. And by upholding it, it upholds 
municipalities and home-owners throughout the land. 

“The Justices do their work in Washington. Most of them 
live within the city limits. As they hold office for life, they regard 
the place of their work as their permanent home. Many of them 
own homes within the city. And Washington has zoning. 

“Washington has zoning, and Washington is benefited by 
zoning. The Justices of the Supreme Court observe and partake 
of those benefits. Naturally they believe in the essential right- 
ness of zoning. And tho they would not allow this belief of theirs 
to guide their decisions if zoning were without any legal justifica- 
tion, nevertheless their own favorable attitude toward zoning is 
decisive if the legal arguments on both sides are about even.” 


ERY few can stand prosperity if it’s the other fellow’s.— 
ishers Syndicate (Chicago). 


War we want to know is, has Mussolini decreed how often 
ack Shirts must be washed?—Detroit News. 


SoME of our recent railroad history could be written: Off again, 
n again, gone again, Van Sweringen.— Arkansas Gazette. 


__A Cuicacoan has invented a camera which magnifies 15,500 
times, or one that can get a perfect picture of a post-Christ- 
mas bank account.—Detroit 
‘News. 


BERNARD SuHaw reverses the 
Khayyamie advice by taking 
the eredit and letting the eash 
<xo.— New York Evening Post. 


MarRIAGE vows might be a 
trifle more accurate if the 
phrase were changed to read, 
“Until debt do us part.’”’—El 
‘Paso Times. 


On the question whether 
women should wear cotton 
stockings instead of silk to help 
the South, the eyes have it.— 
Wichita Eagle. 


Tuer want of great leaders 
may be due to the fact that 
people have learned to do a 
little thinking for themselves. 
—Toronto Star. 


PRACTIPEDIST says women’s 
feet are getting larger. Atany 
rate, they’re proving more and 
more their ability to fill men’s 
shoes.—Arkansas Gazette. 


Tue world crop of potatoes 
is 34,000,000 bushels. short 
this year. The- Democratic 
year-book will show that this 
is due to the Coolidge Adminis- 
tration.—Chicago Tribune. 


*“Marrimony brought me to 
a park bench,”’ writes ‘‘Hobo”’ 
to an advice to the lovelorn 
department. Thisis a sad case, 
but exceptional. Park benches 
bring more men to matrimony than matrimony does to park 
benches.—Chicago Daily News. 


Arter all, the average voter is no worse at messing up the wet 
and dry question than the average weather man.— El Paso Times. 


WE sometimes wish that Mexico and the United States could 
confine their diplomatic exchanges to Christmas cards.— 
Brooklyn Eagle. 


Costumer says the principal function of artistic robing is to 
cover the weaknesses. There are, then, no weak-kneed women? 
—Arkansas Gazette. 


Tuat landscape painting on the cover of Tue Lirprary 
Dicest this week is pretty, and it may be art, but it is not 
realistic. It shows no bill-boards.—Tampa Tribune. 


‘‘Wuen an electric current is passed through a vessel con- 
taining fish,” says a German scientist, “‘they place themselves 
in a row parallel to the direction of the current.’’ The same 
holds for the sardines in Chicago street-cars.—Chicago Daily 
News. 


Tur actuaries tell us that American tourists have spent 
$500,000,000 in Europe this year, whereas Kurope paid only 
$78,000,000 on her American debts. Regardless of who won the 
war; it is very evident that the United States lost the peace.— 
Houston Post-Dispatch. 


—Cargill for the Central Press Association. 
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““Basy payments” are in the same class with “painless 
extractions.””—Wall Street Journal. 


Tue only thing more amusing than some of our statues is 
some of our statutes.—HI Paso Times. 


Tue old gray mare she ain’t what she used to be—at least, it 
takes a lot more money to make her go.— Arkansas Gazette. 


A Lonpon newspaper complains that the interest taken by 
Americans in the rest of the world is very slight. It should 
haveread “‘from.’’— Des Moines 
News. 


From the manner some of 
our public men act, they would 
seem to keep a deaf ear to the 
ground. — Norfolk Virginian- 
Pilot. 


Lucky for the women that 
they may hang their stock- 
ings up Christmas instead of 
their skirts.— Winston-Salem 
Journal. 


RouMaAntia’s now on the map, 
Thanks to the queen herself; 
The map is in the atlas 
And the atlas on the shelf. 
—Chicago Tribune. 


‘FARMER eats 20 per cent. 
more than city worker,’ but 
the city worker pays 20 per 
cent. more for what he eats.— 
St. Louis Star. 


A SKULL three-quarters of 
an inch thick has been found 
in America. Now we know 
who invented the first moving- 
picture plot— Punch. 


Epucator says flirtatious 
girls make very poor teachers. 
Naturally. If they can’t make 
their eyes behave, they can’t 
make their pupils behave.— 
Arkansas Gazette. 
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WAITING FOR SANTA CLAUS! 


A CONTEMPORARY points out 
that cabbage contains the 
ingredients of guneotton, yet 
no motorist ever: takes the 
trouble to ascertain whether his pedestrian happens to be a 
vegetarian.— Punch. 


ScIENTISTS are growing oysters on wood and making lumber 
out of seaweed. That seems like fair exchange.— Wichita Eagle. 


One reason there are so many murders committed in this 
country is because the murderers seldom are.—El Paso Times. 


Ir is now illegal in France to imitate Roquefort cheese. 
Fortunately we have never been able to do it as we don’t possess 
a falsetto voice.—Punch. 


Ir he is a genuine old-timer, who can recall Swiss bell-ringers 
and the zither virtuoso, he regards the ‘‘jazz menace” with 
judicial ealm.—Detroit News. 


Some of the brethren continue to show considerable alarm 
about science, but the thing religion really won’t mix with is 
practical polities.—Ohio State Journal. 


Tp bear in the Edinburgh Zoo that devoured a bag containing 
fifty pounds in Treasury notes has become an object of morbid 
interest to crowds of Seottish sightseers.—Punch. 


Like the President, we believe firmly in the honesty and 
integrity of American manufacturers. We therefore do not 
expect that the overproduction of cotton will lower the price 
of strictly all-wool suits and absolutely pure olive-oil.— The 
New Yorker. 
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THE BOOKMAKERS AND THE BETTORS AT EPSOM DOWNS 


The main profits of bookmaking in England, it seems, come from the pockets of people who do not bet as a business, but for their own amusement. 
Now they have to help along the Government by paying a tax on their bets. 


BRITAIN’S TAX ON BETTING 


ETTING ON THE RACKS, according to an old adage, 
is the worst way in the world to try to make money, but~ 
Britain’s Chancellor of the Exchequer, Winston Churchill, 

is trying to add to Britain’s financial resources through a tax on 
betting, and it is said that the prospects are good for handsome 
returns. From charwoman to peer, it is noted, nearly every- 
body in England bets on the races, and only a minority refrain 
on the ground that betting is immoral. The bets range from 
a shilling to thousands of pounds, and the bookmakers, who 
handle the bets for the bettors, were so furious against the im- 
position of the tax that they indulged in an abortive strike 
for two days on which they refused to accept any bets. Accord- 
ing to the Racing Correspondent of the London Times book- 
makers and backers both agree that the levy of 2 per cent. on all 
bets at the race course and 31% per cent. on bets at the starting- 
price offices is much too severe. The ad valorem system of 
taxation is bitterly resented, according to this informant, and 
alternative plans are to be submitted to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. In the event of the Government declining to dis- 
ecard the tax on turnover, it is predicted that an effort will be 
made to bring about a reduction of the duty by at least one-half 
in the next budget. The Racing Correspondent of The Times 
thinks this is a reasonable proposal, but he tells us meanwhile 


that: 


“During all the months preceding the institution of the duty, 
the course bookmakers did practically nothing except to argue 
among themselves as to the best methods of placing the burden 
of the tax on the shoulders of their clients. Even when the first 
day of the enforcement of the Act arrived, there were still many 
differences of opinion among them. This had a chaotie effeet 
on betting operations last week. Some of the leading profes- 
sional backers endeavored to arrive at an agreement by which 
they would share the race-course tax equally with the bookmakers, 
but the latter, declaring that it would more than absorb their 
profits, would not agree to this suggestion. Out of this argument 
arose the extraordinary impasse at the Windsor Meeting, where 
the bookmakers ‘downed tools’—as they would have us believe 
as a formal protest against the Betting Tax in its present form. 
Their attitude of passive resistance lasted only two days, and all 
the ‘strikers’ were in action again at Newbury on Friday. 

“Some time must inevitably elapse before the ring properly 
settles down to the new order of things. There is a wide-spread 
notion that betting on the race-course ean not be carried on with- 


out the professional backers, but I know of many bookmakers of 
good standing who are perfectly willing to proceed without them. 
Obviously the absence of the big investments of the professional 
backers will appreciably change the character of race-course 
betting, but I believe that in the long run the change would be 
for the benefit of owners and the public generally. It is difficult 
to imagine that the leading bookmakers can not readjust their 
methods of business to meet with the threatened withdrawal of 
some of the professional backers. In the past the latter have 
generally been winners on balanee. Had this not been the case 
it would have been impossible for a comparatively small coterie 
to carry on season after season. 

“The main profits of bookmaking are not derived from profes- 
sional money, but rather from the pockets of people who go 
racing fairly regularly and bet not as a business, but for their 
own amusement. Every amateur, whether in a large or small 
way, naturally dislikes the tax. Yet he has no rooted objection 
to paying a small percentage on his winnings and maintains that 
the bookmakers should make a proportionate contribution. It 
must be clearly understood that the organized ‘protest’ last 
week did not emanate from the publie, but from the professional 
element, to whom the tax is certainly a heavy blow. Sooner 
or later, however, the professionals must necessarily adapt them- 
selves to the altered conditions which the Betting Duty has 
brought about.” 


As to the working of the Betting Tax for the first time the 
Birmingham correspondent of the London Daily Mail speaks 
of shy and nervous bookmakers—an unusual character for them 

as being in charge of chartered accountants while the book- 
makers’ clerks staggered under loads of copper change and the 
bookmakers themselves toyed fretfully with books of colored 
tickets, or with hesitating fingers tapped out sums in mental 
arithmetic. Backers were more amused than concerned, it 
seems, and they gathered round the harassed bookmakers asking 


perplexing questions. This correspondent continues: 


““The revenue tickets were made up in bundles of fifty, valued 
as follows: 
Pink, ls. Orange, 10s. 
Blue, 2s. White, £1. 


Green, 5s. 


“Deductions on behalf of the tax were 21% per cent. on winning 
bets only, the loser paying nothing on his stake. On bets up to 
3s. One penny was deducted; 3s. to 5s., three halfpence; 5s. to 
7s., twopence; 7s. to 10s., threepence. 


‘For example, if the backer had 5s. on a horse that won at 
s of four to one, he would pay 6d. tax on the 20s. he won, 

e Silver Ring the stake is usually so small that the book. 
r thought it would not pay him to reckon up parts of a 


lany of the larger book-makers dispensed with tickets. 
deducted the tax from the backers’ winning and paid 1 per 
to an insurance company, which guaranteed them to the 


evenue authorities, to. whom their books are to be submitted 
very Friday.” 


T hat is the theory of the system employed on the Birmingham 
ace-course On the first day the betting tax was operative, we 
e'told by The Daily Mail’s correspondent, but in practise there 
$ “many a slip ’twixt the book and the tip.” Until that day 
ppers were never seen on a course, he relates, but then ‘only 
a penny-wise prevented the pound looking foolish.” 
The wise book-makers, he adds, had provided them- 
elves with 10s. worth of coppers, 10s. worth of 
i penny bits, and £5 worth of sixpences, and 

ltho business was not brisk, they needed the change. 
Te goes on to say: 

. ; 

'“The fun began immediately after the first race. 

But, madam,’ said a polite but weary book-maker 
“0 a stern-looking woman, ‘don’t you understand 
shat bets are now taxed? You had 10s. on Bella 
Do. It wonatS8 to 1 and there is £4 8s. for you 
and 2s. for the tax.’ 

**Tam not a fool; I want £4 10s.,’ declared the 
stern woman, taking up an uncompromising position. 

“*But, madam, think!’ persisted the saddened 
ayer. ‘If you had lost you would have paid nothing. 
As it is, you pay 2s. of your winnings to Winston 
Shurehiil. It doesn’t go into my pocket but into 
Little Winnie’s money-box.’ 

“They led the stern woman away uncomforted 
and unconvinced. 

*“*“What’s the matter, Joe?’ inquired a sympa- 
thetic colleague of a book-maker who was going 
purple under some deep emotion. 

““*Matter!’ shouted the troubled layer. ‘Matter 
enough. I’ve just found out my blinking clerk is 
color-blind, and he ean’t tell a pink ticket froma 
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green one. 


The only alternative to the present tax, if the 
bookies will not settle down to it, remarks the 
London Westminster Gazette, is the totalizator or 
the French pari-mutuel system, and this Liberal 
daily adds: 


‘*We observe with interest that The Times, which so often 
manages to reflect the mind of the Government, now advocates 
the totalizator as a counter to the bookies’ resistance. The 
totalizator would be an advantage, given the direct State recog- 
nition of betting, in that it would go far to abolish the bookie 
and limit course betting to a cash transaction. But whether 
it could easily be adapted to English conditions is not so certain. 
In the Dominions, where it operates, there are not the same 
number of coneurrent meetings. There is also in England much 
more betting away than on the course, as opposed to French 
conditions. The Select Committee reported that it was 
satisfied that by no statutory sanction of the totalizator in 
this country could betting off the course be prevented or 
book-makers prohibited. These are the elements of Mr. 
Winston Churehill’s dilemma, which has been made by his 
own recklessness as a Chancellor of the Exchequer who would 
not economize.”’ 

The totalizator is described in the London 7’imes as suggesting 
a cash register and a calculating machine in its manner of work- 
ing, which is by electricity. Every bet made with it is registered, 
it is said, and as soon as each bet is made, it is possible to see the 
amount of money staked on each horse in the particular race, 
and the total amount staked on all the horses in the race. We 
read then: 


“As goon as the race begins a button is prest and no more 
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bets can be taken, Immediately the winner has been declared 
by the judge a further button is prest, and thereupon the whole 
amount staked, after deducting the percentage allowed for gov- 
ernment tax and expenses of management, is allotted to the 
holders of tickets on the winning horse in proportion to the 
amounts staked. On the receipt of an electrical signal that 
the winning horse has been declared ‘all right,’ the shares of the 
winning backers are paid out. 

’ “There is no trouble in making the bet and scarcely any delay 
in paying out, contrary to the experience of those who have 
backed horses by means of the French pari-mutuel on the oc- 
casion of a big race. All that is necessary is to take a ticket 
from a clerk behind the ticket-office window for the horse fa- 
vored; everything else is done mechanically. However many 
bets are made, the machine registers and totalizes them all, 
and the paying out begins within five minutes of the last signal. 
At Randwick no fewer than 300,000 bets were registered.” 


THE AVERAGE HUGE CROWD AT A GREAT ENGLISH RACING EVENT 


It is a little curious, tho quite intelligible, observes the London 
Daily News (Lib.), that since the introduction of the Betting 
Tax the chief outery has been made not by those who oppose it 
on moral grounds, but by the betting community. Perhaps the 
moralists, this newspaper ironically remarks, without relaxing 
one jot the severity of their attitude, were well content to watch 
the painful distresses of the book-makers and to endure hopefully 
an attempt in even so tainted a quarter to prove the impossibil- 
ity of collecting the tax or at least to make it an embarrassing 
problem for the collectors. The book-makers’ so-called strike, 
this journal notes, was soon ridiculed out of existence and in 
its view there is very little prospect that any other methods less 
erude than this will induce the Chancellor to abandon his al- 
luring scheme for adding to the resources of ‘‘a sadly depleted 
As to the totalizator, The Daily News tells us that 


question of a 


Jxchequer.”’ 
the Select Committee, which reported on the 


Betting Tax— 


‘ruled it out as impracticable in Great Britain because of the 
physical configuration of the ground on most of our race-courses 
and the limited space under the control of the proprietors, and 
because, also, the high cost of the system, having regard to the 
will in most eases prohibit every 


extent of the year’s racing, 


chance of a profitable return.” 
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THE FAMILY ROW OF THE RUSSIAN REDS 


BJECT REPENTANCE by Trotzky, Zinovieff, Kameneff 
and other Opposition leaders in Soviet Russia is said to 
reveal Joseph Stalin, Seeretary-General of -he Commu- 

nist party and Jeader of its Central Committee, : he ‘“‘strong 
man and virtually the Dictator of Russia.”” “ ~~ ing to the 
Soviet Russiafi press they added to their dectaration of repen- 
tanee the humble request that their minor allies, insignificant 
Communists who were expelled from the ranks of the party or 
arrested, should be pardoned and restored to their former jobs. 
Not only the Oppositionists of the Left but also the Oppositionists 
of the Right wing of the party have repented, we are told, and 


STALIN AGAINST TROTZKY 


Leaders in Russia’s family row 


—Lachen Links (Berlin). 


The 
official organ of the Communist party, says: 


this makes Stalin’s victory complete. Moscow Pravda, 


“The Opposition has suffered complete and decisive defeat. 
The unprecedented breach in party discipline, caused by seditious 
statements and speeches, has been resisted unanimously by the 
bulk of the party. The party has proved that it can always 
discover bourgeois, anti-Communist and reactionary ideas, even 
when masked behind radicalism and camouflaged by revolu- 
tionary peacock’s plumage. The Opposition understands per- 
fectly that it was not vanquished by an alleged ‘dictatorship of 
the party bureaucrats’ but by the will of the whole party. The 
party said: ‘Down with demagogs and hysterical calamity 
howlers!’ The party demanded that the Opposition answer the 
following question: ‘What path will it follow in future?’ 
are only two possibilities. 


There 
Kither the Opposition will submit 
unconditionally to the will of the party, that is to say, of the 
Central Committee, or it will lose all its followers and perish. 
The party wants a guaranty that sedition will not oeeur again. 
Is the Opposition willing to give such a guaranty?” 

editors, who comment on the 


Aceording to anti-Bolshevik 


foregoing remarks, Pravda considers the victory of St 
a victory for Communism, whereas if the Oppositionists had wo 
out it would have meant the triumph of Menshevik reaction: ii 
tendencies. Sotzialistchesky, a weekly of the moderate Russian — 
Social-Democrats, which is published in Berlin, declares that. 
Stalin ‘is at heart a Communist of conservative inclination, 2 
and it believes he will gradually turn to the Right, that is to- 
say, toward a fuller recognition of private capital. This weekly : 
adds: 7 q 


“As long as four years ago Stalin admitted in private conversa- — 
tions that in his opinion there was no hope of building up Socialist 
institutions in Russia. He even suggested that authority in 
Russia should be ceded by the Bolsheviks to some other political 
group. Moreover, acting with the approval of Lenin, he even 
made overtures to other political parties.” 


Nevertheless, this newspaper does not see much hope of success ~ 
for Stalin’s policy, and it adds: 


“We will support neither of the two factions now fighting 
within the Communist party. Not that either one of them is 
worse than the other, but because they are both struggling for 
what one may justly consider a lost cause. And we wish to have 
nothing in common with them.” 


The Russian Liberal anti-Bolshevik Rul (Berlin) believes that 
Stalin, even if he does not sincerely desire to turn toward the 
Right, will at least try to make Europe believe that he does, 
and it goes on to say: 


‘The first sensational news following the reconciliation of the 
two factions is that Stalin will attempt to weaken the political 
influence of the Third International. The Commissariat for 
Foreign Affairs is trying to profit by the Opposition’s defeat by 
improving Soviet Russia’s relations with France and England. 
Soviet ambassadors have been instructed to assure the Govern- 
ments to which they are accredited that Stalin’s vietory over the 
Opposition means that a national line of policies will definitely 
prevail in Russia instead of the former international-Communist 
kind. A series of measures will be taken to curtail the influence 
of the Third International, which henceforth will be merely 
a representative organ of foreign Communist parties with the 
Communist party of Russia. The most troublesome members 
of the Third International will have to resign from that institu- 
tion and will be asked to leave Soviet Russia. 

‘*Simultaneously it is asserted the Moscow Government will 
suggest to other Governments interested in the matter that China 
should be divided into zones of influence. The Soviet Govern- 
ment is said to believe firmly that these measures will dispel the 
suspicions of foreign countries with regard to Russia, and will 
make it possible for Russia to obtain foreign eredits.” 


But the Rul rather doubts Moscow’s chances of success, and 
says all Stalin’s reforms will be fake reforms, for the substance 
andcharacter of the Soviet régime, it adds, will remain the same 
as always. The Nationalist anti-Bolshevik Vozrozhdienie (Paris) 
is convinced that Stalin will hold fast to Communist principles 
because it would be dangerous for him to break away from them, 


and it observes: 


“In the interest of their control and with the object of fooling 
the Soviet bureaucrats of Stalin will have to adhere 
to the doctrine of the ‘nationalization of industries,’ the ‘mo- 
nopoly of trade’ and others. This controlling Soviet bureaucracy 
is degenerating into a new bourgeoisie, into a hypocritical, unat- 
tractive and filthy bourgeoisie.” 


the masses, 


After all the talk about the repentance and reconciliation of 
the Opposition, it is surprizing to read in later Riga dispatches 
that they are still subject to attaeks by the Russian Communist 


party, and it is related that: 


‘“Under the pretext of ‘rendering reports on decisions of the 
the Stalin group is calling meetings in all centers, 
and the chief subject of these meetings is the fight to restore 
party unity. 

“Such an assembly has been held in Leningrad. At this one, 
Stalin’s chief champion, Kiroff, addrest 4,000 Communists, and 
they afterward passed a resolution urging a merciless war against 


conference,’ 
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THE BANE OF INTERNATIONAL 
a ge -IGNORANCE 
GNORANCE AND MISUNDERSTANDING 
ff] among the nations, we are told, cause more 
if trouble than the machinations. of ‘political 
‘leaders, who are blamed for so many of the world’s 


ay 


sc) 
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‘ills. _ Democratic government, says a Japanese - WA 
ormer Minister of Justice and Education, has Als 


shed such a state that the few well-informed 
nen of international outlook in any country are 
ershadowed by the weight of passion, prejudice, 
md the unreasoning fear and ignorance of the 
The author of this statement in the 
Tokyo Japan Advertiser is Yukio. Ozaki, who 
ascribes the present mischiefs of the world, in nine 

out of ten, to international ignorance and 
stupidity. The relations between Japan and the 
United States are not as good as could be wished, 
and in seeking the reasons for this condition he 
says: 


nasses. 


“One of the chief causes is the Exclusion Law 

passed by the United States Government. It has 
enabled that nation to exclude some sixty more 
Japanese immigrants every year than would have been excluded 
under quota legislation. If Japanese immigrants were treated 
by the United States in the same manner as European im- 
migrants, we would have nothing to say. 
_ “Ts it wise or politic to act in this manner toward a nation 
of 60,000,000 people in order to exclude only what at the outside 
would be sixty immigrants more each year? People often shout 
‘instead of thinking. One person shouted, ‘grave consequences,’ 
and others shouted back, ‘the veiled threat,’ and thus the mis- 
chief was done.” 


This Japanese of importance is frank in his criticism of both 
Japan and America. Japan, he tells us, looks on America as a 
selfish, wholly self-centered nation, conscious of its strength and 
with the ambition to dominate the entire civilized world, but 
he declares: 


‘‘ America does not realize Japan’s problems, the fact that a 
large portion of her oversized population is pitifully dependent 
upon weather and crops, the fact that she must find an outlet 
for many of her people if she is to live and prosper. America 
does not stop to realize—what the leaders of Japan know— 
that the Empire would be cutting her own economic throat by 
severing relations with America. 

“She does not give Japan credit for an ambition to solve her 
internal problems in a peaceful manner and to mind her own 
business. She has foolish publicists who see in every gun em- 
placement on the shores of Japan a threat at America. 

“Japan has her share of foolish publishers, of hot-headed 
jingoes. She does not realize that America’s Exclusion Act, 
however crude and faulty its application may have been, really 
sprang out of an economic necessity. Japan’s leading men have 


The Russian Troika of State can make no progress as long as three Opposition horses 
keep pulling it in the contrary direction. 


WHAT MAKES RUSSIA BACKWARD 


~~ ——Kikeriki. (Vienna) - 
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suffice. It must be sympathetically interpreted. Cheaper radio 
and cable tolls would be of ansincalculable aid in bringing about 
the consummation of this campaign of education against the 
great and always-present danger of. national ignorance.’’ 


Another Japanese authority, Dr. Shirosuke Tashiro, an emi- 
nent scientist and professor of biochemistry at Cincinnati Univer- 
sity, Cincinnati, Ohio, who was trained in the United States, and 
has lately been in Japan, is quoted in the Tokyo Japan Adver- 
tiser aS saying: 


“T do not think the American people hold the Japanese race as 
inferior, as they are often said to do. There may be a racial 
prejudice arising from the inability of Americans to understand 
Japanese. Japanese residents in America with Japanese customs 
and habits may be regarded by superficial Americans as impolite 
and unhealthy and therefore inferior, but such a view is super- 
ficial and hardly can be called an attitude of superiority. In- 
stances of this kind exist in America between American citizens 
of different extractions. 

‘‘The American people protest against intermarriage of their 
daughters with Japanese young men, but such an attitude is not 
particularly directed against Japanese residents in that country. 
It is necessary to take into consideration what we call social dis- 
tance. One may introduce a fellow to one’s friend. Then he 
may invite him to a club for a chat, then to his home and, finally, 
to a home dinner, thus making the social distance less and less. 

3ut he may object to the marriage of his daughter with this man. 
This kind of affair exists not only in America but everywhere, and 
in Japan itself. Many American parents do not wish their 
daughters to marry young men of foreign extraction, without a 
thought of those young men being inferior.” 


_ THE “MAGIC” OF AMERICAN PROSPERITY. 


—HROUGHOUT THE WORLD the keenest. interest is 
shown in the colossal industries of this country and the 
high wages paid to American workers. One investigator 
after another,returns to his homeland with reports on the reasons 
for American prosperity, and not a few maintain that their folks 
at home are on the whole better off than the Americans. Because 
the workers in the United States have of late years been generally 
credited with being far better paid than those of Britain, it 
startles the Belfast Northern Whig to hear the usual opinion 
sharply challenged by a British representative of labor, lately 
returned from the United States. He is Mr. John Bromley, 
Secretary of the Amalgamated Society of Locomotive Engineers 
and Firemen, and he stated in a press interview his conviction 
that the stories of the higher standard of wages and living in the 
United States are “‘largely mythical,’’ and we read: 


“‘The spending power of the United States money he declared 
to be much lower than that of the British currency. Mr. 
Bromley spoke from his own experience, for he ruefully informed 
the interviewer that it cost him a dollar for a ‘shave and cut,’ and 
twenty cents to have his boots cleaned. One wonders whether 
he made any inquiries on the spot as to the emoluments of 
working barbers and shoeblacks.. Do they get their share of 
these high charges, or is an unfair proportion annexed by ton- 
sorial and boot-shining ‘combines’?: 

“Mr. Bromley also stated that while ‘some of the highly skilled 
and organized’ American workers are ‘quite well paid,’ there is a 
‘tremendous number’ of others whose wages he does not consider 
to be up to the ‘average British standard.’ He added that he 
had noticed signs which led him to believe that the American 
wage-earners would soon ‘blossom out on more progressive lines 
and take a greater interest in Labor politics.’ Whether the fact 
that they have not yet ‘blossomed out’ has had any influence on 
Mr. Bromley’s views about the condition of workers who are 
more interested in keeping up their instalments for motor-cars, 
gramophones, wireless sets, and other luxuries than in labor 
politics is a question on which we express no opinion.” 


The legend of American prosperity has sprung up on both 
sides of the Atlantic in the last year or more, according to the 
New York correspondent of the London Times, and the legend is 
that industry in this country has somehow discovered ‘‘a magic 
formula for turning everything into gold; or, if not magic, 
supernatural enough to amount to the same thing.’”” What this 
informant calls the ‘‘astronomical figures of American factory 
output,” the ‘‘opulence’’ of American workmen, the thoroughly 
articulate confidence of American business men—all these, and a 
multitude of other phenomena, at once exciting and bemusing, 
quite naturally evoke a suspicion that in the United States 
unfamiliar and more than human agencies are at work, creating 
in industry a race of supermen, and we are told: 


“Tt needs only the briefest reading of American economic 
history of the past two or three decades to make one aware that 
change, incessant change, has been the outstanding factor in 
industrial progress. In that short chronicle are to be found many 
mistakes—some of them costly ones, too, breeders of panies and 
depressions—interspersed in the successes. Industry has learned 
as much from the one as from the other; and some of its greatest 
discoveries have been accidental, literally forced upon it. Nobody 
pretends that they came otherwise. Indeed, the frankness with 
which industrial leaders have always acknowledged their debts to 
luck, or chance, makes it sometimes difficult to understand why 
so many of their fellow Americans, at least, continue to cherish 
the belief that Providence, for some mysterious reason, has 
blest this country with a quality of brains not to be found 
elsewhere. ... 

‘“One of the most arresting developments of American indus- 
try, in the eyes of foreign observers, is the high wages paid by so 
many manufacturers here. High wages began with a scarcity 
of labor, particularly immigrant labor. Let any one who doubts 
that American employers entered reluctantly into paying high 
wages go back in history no further than 1921 and see what they 
did then to cut down their pay-rolls. He will find that in that 
time of painful struggling up from the depths into which the 
1920 deflation had plunged the country there was a concerted 
effort on the part of some of the largest employers of labor to 


et eel a Sits failed, en sens 


been proclaimed the salvation of the country, because t 


maintenance of domestic consuming power proved to be 
main factor in the rapid recovery of business. This was 0 


of the most notable of industry’s accidental discoveries.’ 


Recurring to the beginning of high wages, when labor 
scarce and costly, and employers felt bound to get the most ow 
of it, this informant tells us that they looked about in every 
direction for ways to reduce their unit cost of production. Th 
first thought was to supplant human labor as far as possible wit 
machinery, it is said, and the most progressive of them scrapp 
old machinery and replaced it with the most modern eqruipmas nt. 
It is then pointed out that— 


‘From there it was only a short step to concentration of 
plants, standardized operations, and mass-production. Mass- — 
production made feasible the buying of raw materials at quantity 
prices, but at the same time made imperative an opening-up — 
of new markets. Out of that need grew tremendous advertising — 
campaigns, the power of which had been accidentally revealed 
when corporations, to escape taxation levied’ by the Federal — 
Government on unworking surpluses, ‘splurged’ money on | 
‘publicity.’ Out of it came, too, ‘high-pressure salesmanship,’ — 
cajoling or coercing people into buying all sorts of things they 
did not know they wanted; and, at last, instalment buying — 
instalment buying, that is, on the grand scale. Cause and effeet 
became inextricably tangled as time went on, but that was 
nothing. _ In those happy days no theory had to be complete 
before some enterprising souls were ready to take a chance 
with it. With most people, indeed, the theory was never 
really formulated until there was plenty of concrete evidence of 
how it worked.” 


As production increased and the unit cost of goods declined, 
this correspondent goes on to say, the power to consume goods 
increased. The workers’ standard of living rose by leaps and 
bounds, it is noted, not only because of their increasing command 
of goods through declining prices, but also because one newly 
gained luxury whetted the appetite for another. And also 
because the workers were quick to discover that the more 
intensively they worked the more ready and the more able were 
their employers to increase their pay. We read then 

“While workers were learning to see the more clearly how 
their interests and those of society in general were indissolubly 
bound together, management was absorbing the same lesson. 
Turning more and more to the study of the human factor in 
industry, employers experimented with devices like profit- 
sharing, employee ownership, and employee participation in 
management as ways to increase the workmen’s interest in their 
jobs, so as to avert the danger of strikes, to reduce the heavy 
burden of the ‘hire and fire’ system, and, fundamentally, to 
increase per capita production, for the lessening of unit costs. 


Some of these experiments, it may be said briefly, have been 
disappointing, tho not all. On the whole, there has been a 
decided gain in what is ealled the ‘human organization’ of 


industry, a gain measurable not only in terms of sentiment but in 
cold eash.”’ 


In far-away China, a British-owned newspaper, the Shanghai 
Times, contrasts the Old World 
eraftsman, 
the New 
standards, 


and its guilds and master 
who worked quietly with time, as so different from 
World which swept aside the old 


wiped out the small shops and the guilds and the 


has impatiently 


eraftsmen’s benches, and is working against time, shortening the 
days of work it is true, but crowding more into them in the fear 


that not enough will be accomplished. This journal goes on to 


say? 


**And every wheel in the land is spinning at full speed with 
the idea of quantity and a certain recognized standard of quality 
always in view. Quantity production means standardization, 
and standardization is the so-called Americanization process. 
And the standardization creed, for America, has proved im- 
measurably profitable. The fact that*standardization leaves 
little room for originality and for the creative joys that such 
originality in craftsmanship gives, has not been a deterrent for its 
adoption and its spread.” 


NEW ERA, when it will be deemed a criminal waste to 
burn raw coal as fuel, instead of extracting its countless 
valuable chemical compounds, is now dawning, in the 

opinion of chemists and students of fuel research, we are told. 
Gasoline, the most valuable of motor fuels, may be made directly 
_ from lignite, the cheapest of coals, by a direct and economical 

process—such was the an- 

nouncement made at the first 

day’s session of the Inter- 

national Conference on Bitu- 

minous Coal meeting recently 
in Pittsburgh. The inventor 
of this process, Dr. Friedrich 
Bergius, of Heidelberg, Ger- 
many, was there in person and 
exhibited lantern slides show- 
ing the manufacture on a 
commercial seale of light and 
heavy fuel oils, lubricating oil, 
benzin and phenol compounds 
and ammonia from waste coal- 
dust or low-grade coal. Dr. 
Edwin E. Slosson, director .of 
Seience Service, writing in The 
Gazette Times (Pittsburgh), ex- 
presses the belief that the proc- 
ess has passed beyond the 
experimental stage and is likely 
to become an important factor 
in the world-wide struggle for 
new sources of motor fuel. 
This, he thinks, is proved by 
the fact that it has been taken 
up by strong organizations in 
Germany, England,and in other 


ES re 


countries. Says Dr. Slosson: 


Se 
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**An international company 
has been formed to carry on 
the liquefaction of coal, and in 
this the largest stockholders 
are the Royal Dutch Shell 
group, which is the leading ont 
petroleum combine of Europe, and the German association of 
dye manufacturers. That the British Government is also 
interested in the development of making artificial oil fuel is 
indicated by a remark made by Dr. Cecil H. Lander, director of 
the fuel division of the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, who said that a plant for the purpose of investigating 
the Bergius process had been erected in England. ‘Two experi- 
mental plants are maintained at Manheim-Rheinau in South 
Germany, employing 150 men. ; 

“The discovery of how to convert coal into liquid products is 
not a lucky accident, but the achievement of long and laborious 
scientific research, such as gave Germany the supremacy in the 
manufacture of indigo and other synthetic dyes before the war. 
Dr. Bergius began his study of the composition of coal in 1912, 
and except for the interruption of the war, the investigation has 
been carried continuously on ever since at the cost of millions of 
dollars. ‘ m. 

““The essential principle of the process cons}sts In combining 
hydrogen gas with coal by means of high heat and pressure. — [The 
present experimental plant is arranged to handle two tons of coal 
a day. The coal is first ground into small pieces less than a tent h 
of an inch in diameter, and then mixed with heavy oil to a thick 
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pasty mass. This is placed in a light steel retort and heated to 


GASOLINE FROM LIQUID COAL 


HE MAKES GASOLINE FROM COAL 
Dr. Friedrich Bergius of Germany who, after long research, has in- 
vented a direct process for extracting gasoline and other valuable oil 
products from low-grade coal. 


ON | 


about 800 degrees Fahrenheit under a pressure of about 3,000 
pounds per square inch. Most of the carbon unites with the 
hydrogen, giving a complex mixture of gaseous, liquid and solid 
compounds similar to those coming from natural wells. In the 
ease of lignite, a low-grade brown coal, as much as 90 per cent. of 
the carbon is transformed into such marketable products. The 
nitrogen contained in the coal is transformed into ammonia or 
, liquid bases. A ton of com- 
mon bituminous coal will yield 
300 pounds of gasoline, 400 
pounds of heavier oils suitable 
for Diesel internal-combustion 
engines, 120 pounds of lubricat- 
ing oils and 160 pounds of fuel 
oils. As a rule about forty- 
five gallons of marketable gaso- 
line can be expected from a ton 
of soft coal. The second frac- 
tion of heavier oils is used in 
impregnating another batch of 
powdered coal. 

“Among the products of the 
process is a quantity of car- 

_ bolic acid or phenol, a familiar 
antiseptic and also a compo- 
nent of bakelite, used in the 
radio and the phonograph. 

“A difficulty of the process, 
formerly regarded as insuper- 
able, is the high cost of hydro- 
gen. But Bergius gets a suffi- 
cient quantity of hydrogen out 
of the gaseous products of the 
reaction. Methane, one of these 
gases, gives four times its vol- 
ume of hydrogen, when decom- 
posed by steam. The Bergius 
process can be annexed to an 
ordinary gas-producing plant, 
converting the coke into more 
valuable oils and enabling in- 
ferior coal to be used. Dr. 
Bergius was asked whether his 
process would pay in the United 
States but declined to commit 
himself on the ground of his 
inexperience with American 
conditions. He ventured, how- 
ever, to estimate that the 
various oil products could be 

inade here at a cost of about $10 a ton.” 


Of the conference at which this plan was described, the New 
York Times says: 


“The opening meeting brought together more than 1,000 dele- 
gates from ten countries, twenty-six States and fifty universities 
and technical institutions. The purpose of the conference is to 
discuss the more economical utilization of coal, conservation of 
the fuel supply and methods of extracting oils and gases from soft 
coal. 

‘‘Aceording to the Manchester Guardian, the Royal Dutch 
Shell group in Great Britain has an option on the use of the 
Bergius process there. The Standard Oil, according to the same 
report, has been negotiating for the American rights, and the 
report further states that ‘something like an international 
scramble may develop for the control of the Bergius patents 
outside Germany.’ 

“‘Tnformal discussion following the sessions revealed that some 
of the visiting scientists believed that if the oil supply of the 
United States should appreciably diminish in some years, the 
question of the utilization of coal as a source of oil would be a 
live problem. In that event, it was said the conversion of oil 


from coal at or near the mine mouth would probably be the 
solution.” — 


Another paper was read at the Pittsburgh conference by Mr. 
Walter E. Trent of New York, a mining and metallurgical en- 
gineer, describing another process of treating coal, seemingly of 
American origin. According to a report in the New York Times: 


‘He declared that the process of pulverizing coal to the con- 
sistency of talcum powder so that it becomes a fluid when heated 
and runs like water, will be followed by the use of the new coal oil 
in internal-combustion engines instead of gasoline. The first 
automobile engine to use oil obtained by pulverizing coal will be 
operated in Kansas City in a few weeks, he asserted. 

‘Now that coal can be treated as a liquid instead of a solid, the 
coal industry and all coal technique must undergo a change, said 
Mr. Trent. The mining : 
of coal, its transporta- 
tion, its burning and ear- 
bonization, and its gasi- 
fication will be affected. 

‘“Merely heating the 
erusht coal to a point at 
which vapors are gener- 
ated gives to the coal a 
state of great mobility, 
he explained. In this 
condition it resembles 
liquids, and it can’ be 
made to flow, run, and 
seek its own level. 

“Power from pulver- 
ized coal, said Mr. Trent, 
when questioned after 
reading his paper, will 
compete with that of 
gasoline at six cents a 
gallon. The first use of 
the fuel he expects to be 
in the stationary engine, 
then in the automobile 
engine, and later in loco- 
motives and ships. 

“By the process of 
pulverization, Mr. Trent 
said, 600 square miles 
of high ash anthracite of Rhode Island and Massachusetts, 
now untouched, could be brought into use. The ash could be 
removed by ‘dry cleaning’ the coal, then mixed with oil to form 
an amalgam or ‘plastic fuel,’ and the briquettes burned in the 
furnace. 

“In the same way the hitherto worthless oil-fields of Brazil 
might be brought into the market to help make South America 
independent of foreign sources of supply. 

***Because coal can be purified,’ he said, ‘because it ean be 
pulverized to minute sizes; because it can be distilled at high 
thermal efficiencies to produce oil, gas, or carbonized powder; 
because it can be made to flow and to pump; because it responds 
to the most efficient methods for the creation of mechanical 
energy, the world may look forward with confidenee to a new 
age of coal greater and more permanent.’”’ 


MOTOR CARS "= News 1TEM 


JUST ENOUGH TO GET HOME ON 


Comment from the scientific and technical press of the United 
States on this matter is not yet available. 


INTRODUCING THE SANDWICH HABIT IN BRITAIN— 
The sandwich habit, which has been firmly fixt in millions of 
Americans, has caused British bakers to wonder, says Baking 
Technology (Chicago), if it ean not be cultivated there as a 
practical way in which to bring hope for future prosperity to 
those who are now worrying over the declining consumption of 
bread, and it quotes this recent article by Alexander Dunn, in 
The British Baker: 


“The development of the sandwich habit in America has been 
astounding. The down-town streets of American cities are now 
thronged with sandwich shops. The sandwich tendency only 
began to develop.in the United States about three years ago. 
Some say that the advocacy of the light lunch by medical men 
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- the taste or satisfy the appetite of every one. 


LIQUID COAL DISCOVERED- SUITABLE FOR | 


ALL WET 
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has wrought the shift, while others are of the opinion that th 

present choice of sandwiches is so wide that there is one to please 
Whatever the 
cause, the bread bakers of the United States have something 
to be very thankful for, as their business has been enormously 
increased without the expenditure of one ounce of energy or one — 
penny of money upon their part.” . 


THE QUAIL, BIRD. OF CIVILIZATION 
Tr Is SURPRIZING, says Ernst Schwarz, in The Missouri 


* 


Game and Fish News (Jefferson City, Mo.), that so much 3 
confusion should have arisen regarding the name of 

this common bird, when he is persistently telling us his own 4 
opinion in the matter. < 


In New England he ‘‘is 
called quail wherever 
the ruffed grouse is called 
partridge, and called par- | 
tridge in the Middle and 
Southern States wher- 
ever the ruffed grouse is 
called pheasant; but true 
partridges and quail, 
quite different in habits 
and appearance from 
ours, are confined to the 
Old World. That which 
we eall a quail, by any 
other name would taste 
as sweet.’” He goes on: 


“This is one of few 
birds which welcomes the 
DG HS Oh y extension of agriculture, 
SHAKING THE ASHES™ * as it benefits thereby. 
OUT OF THE CAR While many of our birds 
suffer irreparable injury 
with the destruction of 
our primeval forests, this 
friendly little creature is 
ready to follow the march of civilization and be man’s co-worker 
in the cultivation of increased acreage. That they are of mutual 
benefit, there is no doubt. Not only the grain, but also the 
weed seeds and the insects are much more plentiful in and 
around cultivated fields than in wild areas; here the quail come 
in inereasing numbers to feast upon these and eradicate them 
in large quantities. Thus, with the opening up of the West to 
agriculture, the range of this species extends much further west 
than its original boundary. 

“It is doubtful if the farmer realizes what direct benefit he 
derives from this bird, through the destruction of weed seeds 
and insects in his fields. For that reason, extensive studies of 
the habits of quail are being made by the Biological Survey, 
and distributed through the literature of that department. 
Edwin Sandy says of the Bob-white: ‘He truly is the king of his 
race; and not alone that, for, in the opinion of hosts of en- 
thusiastic sportsmen, he is the best bird that flies.’ T. S. Van 
Dike continues: ‘Dear little Bob-white has brought more rest 
to the business wearied soul, more life to tired humanity, than 
nearly all other American game combined.’ Hence not only 
is its economic value being recognized, but its game value is 
being strest. Wherever the prolific Bob-whites have been 
introduced and protected in the West, they have so quickly 
spread as to encourage the hope that, since true sportsmen 
everywhere are taking measures to stay the hand of bird butchers, 
our national game bird may some near day regain its vast 
numbers destroyed. 

“The kings of Egypt built pyramids, and men of all lands 
have set up various monuments of stone, somehow suggesting 
that they were quite dead; let the men of the present generation 
build for themselves a living monument, in flourishing popula- 
tions of birds and flowers and trees, suggesting that they are 
quite alive to the beauties and bounties of nature, and are 
actuated by a desire that these living things may give joy to 
future generations. And what could better head this list than 
this little bringer of joy, health, and wealth, the charming 
Bob-white?”’ 


—Johnstone in the New York World. 
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engine is usually in a place where it will be. 
tered from the elements, and for this very 
reason the ventilation is liable to be very poor. 
Of course, the marine engine liberates the same 
gases as the automobile engine, and a similar danger 
- “Boatmen should take the precaution to work 
over a running engine out in the open; and if it is 
necessary to remain in a poorly ventilated compart- 
ment for any length of time, one should stop at 
frequent and regular intervals and come out into the 
fresh air. 

**Never sleep in a cabin with any engine running 
(even tho the engine is of the small, accessory type) 
unless fresh air in ample quantities is being blown 
into the room.” 


. It is a mistake to think, the writer goes on, that carbon- 


-monoxid dangers lurk only about a gasoline motor. An ever- 

_ present menace to the health of a household is the improperly 
‘installed gas range or gas water-heater having no flue through 

which the gases may be earried to a chimney. To quote 
again: 


“If your gas range or heater is so located with respect to a 
chimney opening that it can be piped to the latter, this should by 
all means be done. If no chimney opening is available, always 
take the precaution of ventilating the room by opening a window 
whenever the gas is burning. 

“*Gas logs or heaters in living-rooms have caused fatalities and 
are a constant source of danger unless proper means of carrying 
off the gas fumes are provided as well as proper ventilation in the 
room. Both should be looked to. 

‘Small gas and kerosene heaters commonly used in bedrooms 
and bathrooms are innocent-appearing devices, but not without 
their carbon-monoxid dangers. 

“Wherever one is in use, be sure to provide for adequate 
ventilation, preferably by means of a window admitting fresh 
air from outdoors. 

‘Never go to bed at night with gas or kerosene heaters burning 
in the room. Sleep with windows open. 

‘“Sometimes the bathroom, heated by gas heater, is used as a 
family dressing-room on a chilly winter morning. The very 
smallness of the room means a limited supply of oxygen, and 
unless fresh air from outside is admitted, the users of the room 
may pay dearly for the warmth. 

“In addition, we urge that every member of your family be 
instructed in the danger and its sources, and taught the necessity 
of fresh air as a preventive. 

“In eases of carbon-monoxid poisoning, call a physician 
immediately. Remember that oxygen is the only help, so get 
the patient into the open air. Instruments for the resuscitation 
of those overcome by gas are usually available at gas companies, 
fire stations, and at some druggists. 


THE PRINTED LETTER 


DIAGRAM OF THE PRINTING APPARATUS FOR THE BLIND ~ 


Each letter ofa printed paper placed on arevolving carriage passes before a projector and 
its image takes shape ina dark chamber on cells of selenium. They are electrically bound 
to metallic stems which reproduce the letter in the corresponding Braille character. 
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also because of the labor involved. An ingenious method for 
automatically reproducing any given text in Braille letters has 
recently been invented by a clever mechanical genius near 
Paris, M. Albert Thomas. The principle of his photo-electric 
machine is simple, according to a late number of L’Jllustration 
(Paris). It utilizes the property possest by selenium, of vary- 
ing in electrical conductivity, according to the amount of 
illumination which it receives. The text to be reproduced is 
fixt to a small carriage having a to-and-fro movement. This 
moves forward gradually so that each letter of the text 
receives in turn the light from a small electric lamp of low 
power. 

At the instant that any given letter is illuminated it passes 
in front of the object lens of a dark chamber, whose sensitive 
plate is replaced by a group of small selenium cells arranged 
in checker-board fashion. These are quite independent of 
each other, being electrically insulated. Each cell is con- 
nected with an electrical circuit controlled by a metal rod 
which rises and falls under the operation of an electro-magnet 
which receives the current at the same instant that the cell is 
illuminated. Each letter corresponds to a certain number of 
illuminated cells and is translated, therefore, into an equal 
number of embossed points which are formed by the fall of the 
metal rod as soon as the current ceases to pass. The movement 
of the carriage brings each letter in turn in front of the camera 
lens. 

One difficulty apparently remains to be solved. This 
consists in overcoming the inertia of the selenium, which retains 
its conductibility for a certain time after it has ceased to be 
illuminated. Here is perhaps an opportunity for some American 
inventor, 


LETTERS 


LITERATURE DRAMA MUSIC FINE-ARTS EDUCATION CULTURE 


THE BEAUTIFUL HINDU LADY DESCENDS FROM THE BULLOCK CART, BUT WHERE ARE THE JEWELS? 


The answer appears exclusively in a play from India, more than one thousand years old, included in the Neighborhood Playhouse’s repertory bill. 
New York’s recent ventures in repertory are credited with giving both actors and audience a most versatile dramatic education. at least. 


REPERTORY ARRIVES IN NEW YORK 


66 OMETHING, it seems, called repertory has broken out 
among the theaters,’’ announces a Manhattan theatrical 
critic, back from a journey of discovery beyond the 

familiar playhouse district that lnes Broadway. The* new 

movement, or a very old movement in a new form, as some 
critics have it, has appeared in two widely separated theaters, 
the ancient Fourteenth Street Theater, west of Sixth Avenue, 
forgotten by most theatergoers for many years, and the Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse, far on the eastward side of Manhattan Island. 

“Repertory, tho an apparent disease, afflicting its vietims with 

exalted notions,’’ remarks John Anderson, in the New York 

Evening Post, ‘‘is supposed to be a panacea, curing all the ail- 

ments of the stage.” 

concluding that even tho ‘‘nobody can mistake the obvious 


Mr. Anderson is somewhat skeptical, 


greatness of an idea which can produce, for one instance,. an 
acting company as fine and competent as the Moscow Art 
Theater,’’ nevertheless ‘‘it should not be forgotten that great 
repertory companies must have, among other things, great 
directors.’ 


> 


With fewer qualms, Alexander Woolleott, of the 
New York World, announces that ‘“‘it is always off Broadway— 
usually in the most unexpected corners of the town—that new 
life in the theater can be heard stirring.”’ Taking up the most 
recent of the two new ventures in repertory, Eva Le Gallienne’s 
beginning, with a company of her own, down in Fourteenth 
Street, Mr. Woolleott recalls and comments: 


‘‘T suppose it is twenty years since the play-reviewers have so 
much as set foot in Fourteenth Street in line of duty. It must 
be longer ago than that since Koster and Bial’s faded from the 
scene, with its memories of the fair young Lillian Russell. 

“It was at least a quarter of a century ago that the Three 
Keatons did their turn in Union small 
Master Buster Keaton about like a smiling rubber ball and 
paying a canary-voiced Bowery waif five dollars a week to plug 
one of their songs from the baleony. 


Square, tossing the 


Buster Keaton is now a 


corporation, the Bowery waif is squandering the royalties of 
‘Always’ and ‘Remember’ and Koster and Bial’s is no more. 

‘Two blocks farther west, the old Fourteenth Street Theater, 
inaugurated in the sixties as the Theater Frangais, had long since 
relapsed into melodramas acted for the Italian colony. It was 
this old playhouse that Miss Le Gallienne plucked from oblivion 
this season, falling upon it with serubbing-brush and paint-pot, 
and now launching it as the Civie Repertory Theater. I don’t 
know how civic it is going to prove, but it is already ever so 
repertory. 

‘Indeed, this amazing young general among our actresses is 
actually doing what all the more pretentious theaters merely get 
out booklets saying they are going to do. She is giving a 
shifting, fluctuant program of dramatie masterpieces, leaves 
from the prompt-books of Russia and Spain and Seandinavia, 
shuffling her play-bills three and four times a week and holding 
for the purpose a resident company which she has directed with 
astonishing resourcefulness and vitality.”’ 


Both the Civie Theater and the Neighborhood Playhouse, 
objects H. T. Parker, dramatic editor of the Boston Transcript, 
are repertory theaters only in their own usage of the words. 
America has never had a real repertory theater of the spoken 
drama, as Continental Europeans understand the term. That 


is to say, he explains: 


*‘A house like the Franeais in Paris, or the Burg in Vienna, 
where the same play is never acted at two successive perform- 
ances; where a numerous, many-sided and steadily reeruited 
company is permanently installed; where the bill may be an 
eighteenth-century classic on Monday, a nineteenth-century 
revival on Tuesday, a twentieth-century novelty on Wednesday, 
with the players distributed through all three and doing a good 
job in each genre. The Metropolitan Opera House is such a 
theater in America; but it is occupied with lyric, and not spoken, 
drama. The New Theater of twenty years ago in New York was 
ultimately to be such a stage; but succumbed in the process. 
Of course, the phrase ‘repertory theater,’ as current in Boston, or 


in England whence it came, merely signifies a more or less 


er m anent stoek company, changing its bill every week or every 
fortnight, occasionally returning to pieces it has previously 
acted, usually prepared only with the play in hand,” 


It may be that we are really at last on the way to have a 
epertory theater able to bear comparison with those on the 
‘ontinent, surmises the New York Times, even tho “every 


. 


miliar rule of commercial prudence is against the change.” 


Fe advantages are said to be “mainly artistic”: 


_ “Actors have leisure to read and study, to see other perform- 
ances and other plays, to mingle in the world of people whom it 
is their profession to know and 

portray. Whereas an unbroken 
‘tun tends to deaden their inspira- 

tion, occasional leisure and a 

riety of parts quicken their in- 

Brest and steadily develop their 
power. Authors gain in oppor- 
tunity for experiment. Plays of 
artistic quality but questionable 
popular appeal are now discarded 
after the few subscription per- 
formances. Under the new sys- 
tem they may be given additional 
performances, and with them the 
ehance of winning a larger public. 
The playgoer gains both in the 
variety and in the abundance of 
good plays. The ideal of the 
repertory theater is to keep alive 
the dramatic literature of the 
world, together with what is best 
in the current dramatic move- 
ment, so that it may become a 
part of the cultural equipment of 
each successive generation. Even 
on the Continent, however, this 
ean be accomplished only by 
liberal subvention.”’ 


In the meantime, Helen Arthur 
of the Neighborhood Playhouse 
testifies that her organization has 
found it possible to get on very 
well, and it is announced that 
the progress of Eva Le Gallienne’s 
yenture, on the other side of the 
city, has been such that a full 
season of repertory, running up 
to next June, is assured. Walter 
Prichard Eaton objects, however, 
in the New York Sun, that people 
don’t really want good repertory. 
His 
flattering, 


pessimistic, if occasionally BLAZING 
consideration of the 
repertory project begins with this 
dubious comment on the lower 


prices of seats: 


‘“Most of us have been bewailing the high price of theater 
seats for a long time. Miss Le Gallienne will now find out 
whether we meant it. I have a suspicion myself that most of us 
rather enjoy being milked, and are not quite sure whether we’ve 
had a good time or not unless we paid five berries for it.”’ 


As amatter of fact, ‘‘ who really wants repertory?” he demands. 
The American public, he asserts on the basis of some decades as a 
dramatie critic, ‘‘is in general unresponsive to anything but the 
flapdoodle which passes for the art of drama among the ruling 
majority of these glorious United States.” He inveighs further 


against his generation and others: 


‘Whoever it was that invented the hoary axiom that the 
drama is a democratic art either understimated the drama or 
considerably overestimated a large section of the human race. 
The chief reason that all the Athenians turned out for a new 
play by Sophocles was probably that they had nowhere else to 
oO. In the modern Athens (which some of the older readers of 


Eva Le Gallienne is credited with inaking a first-class repertory 


theater blossom down on West Fourteenth Street, 
where only movies and cheap vaudeville grew before. 
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this journal will remember is Boston) the people have many 
other places to go—and go there, in such large numbers that the 
easiest way to kill off a good play is to take it to the capital of 
Massachusetts. Democracy does not breed a fine theater, or it 
hasn’t yetsin this country. A fine theater comes from the 
efforts and the appreciation of a minority of the people, and that 
minority would appear, from surface indications, to reside almost 
exclusively in New York. 


“But it doesn’t really. It is seattered wherever the readers of 


- fine books are scattered, or those who enjoy fine music, or those 


with the courage to entertain ideas and welcome deep and 
perplexing emotions. It exists potentially wherever a symphony 
orchestra is supported by some- 
thing more than the subsidy of a 
few rich climbers, or wherever 
there is a labor group interested 
in self-education (yes, there are a 
few such, and some of them have 
even produced plays), or wher- 
ever any considerable number of 
the population follow intellectual 
pursuits, or are alive to the winds 
of modern unrest. There may not 
be quite enough such people in 
any other city than New York to 
support exclusively a theater like 
Miss Le Gallienne’s. - Nobody 
knows till it is tried. And it 
never has been tried. . Don’t let 
anybody tell you it has. Pop- 
ular stock companies presenting 
‘Broadway successes’ interlarded 
with an occasional Shaw play to 
give the house a tone (like Maggie 
Murphy’s organ) are rather pitiful 
things, even the best of them. 
Much nearer, of course, are certain 
of the Little Theaters, like that in 
Cleveland—but they, unfortu- 
nately, tend to be the exclusive 
possession of a small class in the 
community. A popular theater, 
presenting only fine and significant 
plays, with really competent actors 
and at reasonable prices, a theater 
which all classes could feel was 
theirs, which should have no taint 
of highbrowism nor of patronage, 
has never yet been tried in Amer- 
ica. Miss Le Gallienne is blazing 
a new trail.”’ 


THE COVER PICTURE AND 
ITS PAINTER—Jan Steen, one of 


the greatest of Dutch genre 
A NEW TRAIL painters, who flourished during 


the great age of Dutch art in the 
seventeenth century, painted the 
picture from which this week’s 


New York, 


cover on Tue DiGeEst is repro- 
duced. He was born at Leyden, graduated from the university 
there, and only two years later had attained sufficient standing 
in his art to be associated with the founding of the local Painters’ 
Guild. 
but this position, as well as his later occupation of tavern-keeper, 


For a part of his life he was the manager of a brewery, 


says one of his biographers, was the result of necessity rather 


than choice. To quote from the account of his life given in the 


New International Eneyclopedia: 


‘“The view which represents him as dissolute and dissipated is 
exaggerated, for during his short life he painted more works than 
any other genre master. Unlike others who confined themselves 
to a single phase of Dutch life, Steen depicted every phase, with 
never-failing tho somewhat coarse humor, sometimes ironical, 


but always good-natured. His art is characterized by amaz- 


ing power of invention, skilful composition, good color and 
lighting; but the drawing in some of his paintings is sketchy 


and superficial.” 
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; GEORGE STERLING, POET 


; rACK LONDON SAID OF GEORGE STERLING, in’ 1 the 
J old days when they were young and famous and, many 
: said, quite mad together, that Sterling’s face was ‘like “a 

Greek coin run over by a Roman chariot.’’ When Sterling 
died toward the latter part of last month, of poison administered 
by his own hand, a good many commentators suggested that 
the place of the Roman chariot which crusht him might have 
been taken by our very materialistic and machine-made modern 
civilization. Perhaps it was his sense of his own shortcomings, 
speculates the Boston Post, commenting that ‘‘it is a persistent 
tragedy unknown to others than artists. From time immemorial, 


International Newsreel photograph 


A DISCIPLE OF KEATS AND DANTE 


lately dead by his own hand in San Francisco, is 


George Sterling, 
hailed by a number of critics as one of our few truly great poets. 


it has made life a misery for thousands of painters, sculptors, 


whose achievements could never match the 
confident youth.” H. L. Mencken, 


arrived in San Francisco on a visit, 


musicians, poets, 


dreams of their one of 
Sterling’s closest friends, 
shortly before the poet was found dead, and Mencken, at least, 
believes that Sterling was a happy man. It seems to be estab- 
that the direct cause of his suicide was a severe and 


1 not 


lished, now, 


very painful illness from which he feared he couk recover. 
Mencken writes, in the course of a brief appreciation, in the San 


Francisco Chronicle: 


f the last of the free artists. Beethoven 
the only happy men in the world. 
He had reduced his wants to a 
minimum, and could always meet them. He worked when the 
urge came upon him. He refused to do anything that he didn’t 
want to do. Surrounded by pleasant friends and living com- 
fortably in the most beautiful of American cities, he let 
slide by with scarcely a care. I think he aRiagel his celebrity, 


**Sterling was one of 
once said that they were 
Certainly Sterling was happy. 


the years 


for it brought him agreeable contacts. But he never did any- 
thing to further it. He would not write to meet the current 
fashions. He was indifferent to eriticism. In the end, with age 
and illness upon aay he put an end to his life, quietly, simply 


and decently. It was, I think, 
‘Tam pare was here to see him 


ereat pain whe ealled 


a good life—and a good death. 
before he died He was in 
} 


upon him at the Bohemian Club, but his 


They stand against the idiotic strivings of a vain and pr 


mind was clear, and we had a brief and friendly | 
away convineed that he was desperately ill. 
sign of complete - exhaustion. That was on ” Monday al C 
Tuesday morning I went to see him again, but found 
sleeping. Tuesday night his door was locked, and the tra 
showed darkness within. JI assumed that he was still as 
and went away. No doubt he was already dead. a 
“Such charming fellows make life more bearable among ~ 


The things they admire, in the arts as in 
They know the high value 
The world would b 


posterous age. 
itself, are genuinely admirable. 
simplicity. They are without guile. 
happier if there were more of them.” 


San Francisco has a peculiar claim on Sterling, says the § 
Francisco Bulletin, in the course of an editorial obituary, f 
“if ever the name of a beloved city was stamped on the heart « 
a poet, that of San Francisco was written in capital letters on 
the heart of George Sterling.”” Tho not his birthplace— 


“Tt was the home of his adoption and deepest affection. In 
scores and scores of songs he sang the praises of ‘the cool gray 
city of love,’ the city that he knew from every angle. 


At the end of our streets is sunrise; 
At the end of our streets are spars; 
At the end of our streets is sunset; 
At the end of our streets are the stars. 


“Tt was another San Franciscan by adoption who first recog- 
nized his' poetic genius, and who on the strength of work that 
was but a promise of future performance not only predicted the 
flowering of his song, but dared to compare his youthful efforts 
with the finest English verse in a hundred years. 

“Sterling was more than grateful, he literally reverenced 
Ambrose Bierce, his discoverer. 

‘‘And by that token there is a line in Bierce’s apostrophe to 
Sterling that seemed specially apposite to many that somehow 
failed to realize that we were hosts to a real Olympian. ‘Do 
you call that fellow a genius? Why, he lives in our town.’ 

““So marked was Sterling’s love for San Francisco that for 
many years he refused to have his books published in any other 


city. ‘I must live, but I do not write for money. If the world 
wants my work, let it send to San Francisco and getit. I love to 
see that imprint on my books.’ 

“Of all Western poets, his work was the most finished. He had 


an instinct for the perfect word and an unfailing ear for the 
melodious line. 

“He was a purist and had no patience with the flaunted 
poverty of free verse. The most he would concede was that it 
was ‘vital verse’—his own and a singularly apt coinage. 

“To him there was no such thing as ancient and modern 
poetry—it was good or bad, and if not good, was not poetry. 

“Tnstead of striving for new forms, he cheerfully accepted those 
perfected by the classic bards. He smiled ironically at what 
free-verse writers described as the limitations of the formal line. 
‘How much did it limit Shelley or Dante? 

“Tf, when a poet dies, many that had not read him buy his 
the suggestion be offered that a beginning be made on 
Turn to the sonnet, ‘The Black Vulture,’ 
to think what better work of its kind 
the immortal Chapman 


books, let 
his selected poems. 
and after reading it, try 
has been written in our language since 
sonnet by Keats. 

‘Keats was his model, 


song.”’ 


Poe only was his superior in American 


Several of Sterling’s poems are quoted on the poetry page of 
this issue of Tar Diaustr. America at large will miss him, as well 


as his poetry, says the Washington News, commenting briefly: 


“This nation possesses too few picturesque characters not to 
mourn the passing of a true Bohemian. 

“Capable enough to win the respect and friendship of the 
eaustie H. L. Mencken, this San Francisco poet was sufficiently 
eccentric to find himself repeatedly in the front-page head-lines. 

‘Like Houdini, the magician, tho in quite a different way, 
Sterling was the rare spice of a standardized, go-getter world. 
Draining his Socratic cup, he left no one to take his place. 
Where now shall we find a scholarly, fifty-seven-year-old 
American willing on a moment’s impulse to go bathing at mid- 
night in a park lagoon? 

‘To fully appreciate its Rockefellers, 
America sometimes needs the re] 


( tarys, Hoovers and 


Coolidges, lief of a mad poet. 
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HE LAST OF PUCCINI “FIRST NIGHTS” 


HE LAST “FIRST NIGHT” of a Puccini opera, the 

production of “Turandot” recently given at the 
& _ Metropolitan Opera House in New York City, finds 
m st of Broadway’s critics reminiscent rather than enthusiastic. 
} Puecini “first times” have been a feature of the operatic life 
jof New York for nearly thirty years, points out one commenta- 
itor, who goes on to express the feeling of most of his fellows of 
jthe Metropolitan first-night group that, even tho the new opera 
jis Puccini, it is not the Puccini of “La Bohéme” and ‘“‘Madame 
Butterfly.” ‘‘La Bohéme established its composer here as the 
‘most popular writer of operas since Verdi,” recalls another critic, 
writing in the New York 
Telegraph, and ‘‘Tosea”’ and 
“Madame Butterfly’ added 
to his favor with opera-goers. 
Prominent and popular also 
was the earlier ‘‘Manon 
Leseaut,’’ and ‘The Girl of 
the Golden West” and ‘‘Gi- 
anni Schiechi”’ have enjoyed 
occasional favor. The pres- 
ent opera, ‘“‘Turandot,”’ was 
left incomplete at its author’s 
death. Olin Downes, musical 
eritic of the New York Times, 
calling attention to the fact 
that a sort of dramatic prog- 
ress is kept up throughout 
the work, suggests that ‘‘the 
end would probably have 
‘been a final resounding climax 
of some kind if Puccini had 
lived to complete his score, 
and particularly if he had 
lived to test it out in the 
theater.” When the opera 
was produced for the first 
time, in Milan last April, it 
appears that the end was 


butes of a wife and mother, Turandot took to heart the story 
about one of her female ancestors, a lady who was unwillingly 
carried off by a brute of a marauder, and took oath to make it 
hot for any youth who aspired to her person. Legendary 
China, like America now, went.in heavily for the questionnaire, 
so the Princess thought up what must have been regarded in 
those days as posers. Anybody could have a try at the Princess, 
but Prince after Prince was beheaded until the advent of the 
‘Unknown’ turned the tide. 

a grieve to relate what a poor sport the Princess turned out. 
for instead of surrendering herself to the one who passed the 
intelligence test, she began inventing new difficulties and would 
have ended up as the most unpopular girl in China if the Prince 
hadn’t kissed her in the nick of time. As it was, Turandot 
became a changed woman, the populace rejoiced and the King, 


considered to have arrived PUCCINI'S LOVERS AFTER THE PLAY 
with the last note that Jeritza, the Czechoslovak heroine of a Chinese opera composed by an Italian, is in the center of the polyglot 


“oe a er , wi r prince at her feet. 
Puccini wrote. The conduc- group, with her princ : a 


tor turned to his audience 
and announced, “‘J regret to 
state that Puccini wrote no more.” In the case of the Metro- 
politan premiére of the opera, however, as the Times critic goes 


on to relate: 


‘Tt is onlv the end which is in the least modest or lacking the 
sure-fire quality of the theater, and this is because w hen Puccini 
died in November, 1924, he had left his final passages in fragments, 
which were strung together and orchestrated by Franco Alfano, 
Puccini’s friend, commissioned by Toscanini with the melancholy 
duty of writing ‘Finis’ for the departed composer.” 


As for the story of the opera, writes Samuel Chotzinoff, musical 
critic of the New York World, the high point comes when * Mr. 
Lauri-Volpi, disguised as an unknown prince, grabs Madame 
Jeritza, the riddle-posing Chinese Princess, tears her veil from 
her face, and implants on her lips what the older people in the 
audience must have recognized as a pre-war soul-kiss.”” 'This, 
continues the critic: 


‘“‘Instantly changed her character, which for two acts had been 
nothing to speak of. Up to the moment of the transforming kiss 
the Princess Turandot was planning to pull a Salome on the 
Prince. Unlike the perverted daughter of Herodias, it wasn 
love that made Turandot hanker after the heads of the wretched 
men who loved her. 


Ae 5 ee ae | j he necessary at rl- 
“Originally a young lady endowed with the necessar t 


Gatti-Casazza, manager of the Metropolitan, Serafin, conductor, von 


Wymetal,’ stage director, and Setti, chorus master, are grouped around. 


her father, did the handsome thing by giving the Unknown half 
of his kingdom and all of his daughter. 

“Tf all this isn’t real to you it was to Puccini, who surrounded 
the Chinese protagonists in complete suits of Italian melody. 
These were not so well cut nor made from as good material as the 
molodies of ‘Tosea’ or ‘Bohéme’ or ‘Butterfly,’ but seen from a 
distance, with the theater light of Puecini’s orchestration full 
upon them, they seemed to have the same sheen.” 


The music itself, according to Lawrence Gilman, of the New 
York Herald Tribune, is even less admirable than Mr. Chot- 
zinoff finds it. What Puccini has given us in the course of 
this opera, declares Mr. Gilman, is ‘“‘a score in which most of 
his artistic vices are accentuated, and few of his artistic virtues 


survive.’ The eritic concludes: 


“Wor all its bravery of tonal gesture, its pomp and plenitude of 
sound, its elaboration of apparatus, this is, at bottom, pretty 
feeble music. It is Puccini shorn of his old power of dramatic 
italicization, his old power of succinct and expeditious utterance, 
his old ability (at its height in ‘Tosea’) to carry forward a dramatic 
action in a vivid, terse and concentrated orchestral commentary. 

“The best things in the score are the vigorous and broadly 
planned choral effects, and some of the lighter music that 
Puccini has given to his trio of comedians. But Puceini the 
lyrist, Puccini the musical dramatist, had died some time before 
the well-loved master himself had closed his eyes.”’ 


—— 
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“THE RUTHLESSNESS OF THE CRUSADES” WHICH THE MOSLEM REMEMBERS 


“The Battle of Ascalon’’, 1099, painted by Lariziere; showing Crusaders “‘attempting by the iron hand of force to win the sepulcher of the Prince 
of Peace. In that tragic debauchery of religion run amuck,” we are told, ‘‘the Moslem sees none of that tender love of Christ which made Him 
reject the compulsion of the sword, restrain forces at His command, and submit unbitterly to the horrors of torture and death.” 


WHY CHRISTIANITY FAILS TO WIN ISLAM 


SLAM’S REPULSE OF CHRISTIANITY is so amazing 

as to demand the assigning of a definite cause, thinks 

a missionary of experience, who is still more disturbed 
because Christians seem indifferent to Islam’s rejection of their 
faith. Islam’s attitude is surprizing, writes Dr. R. C. Hutchison 
in The Atlantic Monthly, in that no other ethnic religion has been 
so long or so continuously in contact with Christianity. Both 
were cradled in the same part of the world; both accept the Old 
Testament; both are theistic; both accept the historical Christ, 
and accept Him at least as a messenger and prophet of God. 
Yet Christianity has made small headway in Islamic lands, and 
Islam itself is Carrying its own evangel abroad. Dr, Hutchison 
is director of religious education at the American College of 
Teheran, in position to observe Christians’ work among the fol- 
lowers of Mohammed. He notes that Christians have estab- 
lished and operate great hospitals for service among the Mo- 
hammedans, that they are operating schools and colleges for the 
“Neither effort, 
nor life itself,’ we are told, ‘‘has been spared in the sustained 


instruction of Islam’s youth. expenditure, 


effort to establish the Christian Church. The seed has indeed 
been sown, there have been earnest laborers, the fields have 
seemed white, but there has been little harvest.”” And why, with 
all this behind it, has Christianity apparently made a miserable 
failure in winning over the Mohammedans? 

If any religion is to commend itself to any people of another 
faith, says Dr. Hutchison, it must present some element which 
the other religion does not possess. The distinctive element of 
Christianity is love—love such as no Buddha or Mohammed 


ever revealed. And, writes Dr. Hutchison: 


“Right here has Christianity failed. It has not sueceeded in 
revealing to the Moslem world that it has this sublime and unique 


element of value—namely, the love of Christ. Every other 
argument and inducement has been brought, but without the 
fulness of this love the case has been incomplete and no vietory 
has been won. Christianity has presented, for instance, a legal- 
istic plan of salvation, skilfully phrased in heavy theological 


terms. But Islam has a-plan of salvation. Christianity presents 
prophets. Islam has prophets. Christianity presents a moral 
code. Islam has a moral code. Christianity presents Christ. 


Islam accepts Christ, in itsown way. But Christianity withholds 
that supremely convincing proof of an unprecedented love which 
shall be the greatest force in the world, and which shall identify 
believers as the disciples of God.” 


When the Mussulman looks back over the history of Christian 
contact with his peoples, he does not find a unique and amazing 


It is 
In some struggles, one side 


love in the attitude and actions of Christianity. “a black 
and sordid page of cruel struggle.” 
was more nearly right, and the Mussulman recognizes this, we 
are told. But the essential fact he observes is that Christians 


have been no better fundamentally than Moslems. ‘In the 
' 


last analysis,’ says Dr. Hutchison, ‘‘each side has attempted to 
accomplish its purposes by murder, pillage, and war.” In the 
Moslem mind the Crusades stand out more clearly than any- 


thing else; 


‘Successive hordes of soldiers pouring out of the North, armed 
to the teeth, bent on war and destruction, attempting by the 
iron hand of force to win the sepuleher of the Prince of Peace— 
this was Christianity. In that tragic debauchery of religion run 
amuck, the Moslem sees none of that tender love of Christ which 
made Him reject the compulsion of the sword, restrain forces at 
His command, and submit unbitterly to the horrors of torture and 
death. 

“Tf, in the mind of the Mussulman, the Crusades could be 
separated and distinguished from true Christianity, much would 
be gained. But they are not separated in the mind of the 


ne a’ . It took the stand, 
stead, that in the performance 


ly the belief of Islam. It 
the will of God that Ar- 
nenians should be converted to 
‘slam, the opportunity was given 
If they failed to take it, 
Shey were destroyed. This, we 
s told, is the theoretical basis 

all Islamic wars. And as 

ong as both religions stand on 
the same level, committing the 
same acts of war in the name of 
the same God, neither will be 
able to convince the other that 
it has something superior in its 
religious faith. 


. 
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Trees for fruitage and 


For the use of man in 


“But if the principle of love 
that is embodied in the teach- 
ings of Christ were believed and 
practised by Christians, the 
Moslem world would rub its 
eyes in amazement, and would 
seek the spiritual source of such 
sublime faith. Christ believed 
and taught and based His entire career on a conviction that love, 
without the aid of arms, orarmies, or blockades, or poison gas—that 
love alone could conquer. He seemed to believe that love was 
actually more powerful, more effective, and ultimately more 
surely victorious than any physical force. was 

‘‘ Christianity has never dared to believe what Christ did, much 
less to practise it. But until Christianity does believe the teach- 
ings of its Christ, and dares to practise them, it will not win 
Islam. This would not mean the elimination of war; but it 
would mean the refusal of the Church of Christ to sanction, 
bless, and abet war, because of a sane conviction that there is 
a greater force by which every objective of the Kingdom of God 
can be accomplished—because of a conviction that the power of 
love can accomplish all things more certainly, more thoroughly, 
and more quickly than any other force.” 

Christianity, as practised by its followers, not only has not pre- 
vented wars among the nations, but does not stop dissension 
within its own ranks. There are divisions among the Mo- 
hammedans, too, and “they are not anxious to give up their 
sectarianism for our sectarianism, their strife for our strife.” 
Christianity must heal up its own breaks and thus prove the 
power of love before it can prevail on Islam, And, says AOie 
Hutchison: 

“Until that love is evidenced among the groups and sects of 
Christianity, until it becomes an outstanding feature of Chris- 
tian ecclesiastical life, until it welds Christianity into an utterly 
amazing unity, it seems to me that we can never successfully 
present the Gospel of Christ to the world of Islam.” 


Ry 


Trees of beauty and height and grace, 
To stand in splendor before His face. 


The trembling aspen, the noble pine, 
The sweeping elm by the river line; 


Trees for the birds to build and sing, 
And the lilac tree for a joy in the spring; 


Trees to turn at the frosty call 
And carpet the ground for their Lord’s footfall; 


Trees for the cunning builder’s trade; 


Wood for the bow, the spear, and the flail, 
The keel and the mast of the daring sail; 


He made them of every grain and girth 


Then lest the soul should not lift her eyes 
From the gifts to the Giver of Paradise, 


On the crown of the hill for all to see, 
God planted a scarlet maple tree. 


Sa 


50,000 boys and young men, — 
ranging in age from twelve to 


“igantp ond a ete eae 


f the will of God force must be Apple and hick ; i : fis 
A’ es -kory, ash and pear, countries and speaking twenty- 
if necessary. And this is Oak and beech and the tulip rare. two languages. It is ee a . 


atively a small number of the 
world’s youth, but as a cross- 
section it may be of some value 
to the International Y. M. C. A. 
in determining upon its future 
effort and evaluating present 
results. As Albin E. Johnson 
interprets this symposium of 
international thought, in an 
article in the New York World, 
the necessity of earning a live- 
lihood is the alpha and omega 
of youth to-day. Personal suc- 
cess, he tells us, is nearly always 
thought of in terms of money. 
A résumé of replies to the ques- 
tion, ‘‘What would you like to 
accomplish within the next ten 
years?”’ shows, we are told, that 
the majority indicate a desire: 

“To acquire an economic in- 
dependence.” 

“To get a position and found a home.” 

“To obtain recognized success in commerce.”’ 

“To obtain a good position in society.” 

*“T'o be a successful business man.” 

“To attain money.” 

“To get an economically safe position.”’ 

“To secure money for a comfortable home.” 

Occupations in which it would be easy to practise the ideals 
of Christianity seem, we are told, to be the least preferred by the 
young men of to-day. Preaching, teaching, medicine and mis- 
sionary work have little appeal, altho some would be doctors 
because of the lucrative practise anticipated. Trade, business 
administration, law and public office, and some of the highly 
specialized industrial professions such as engineering, and also 
military life and commercial traveling are the most popular. 

Hero-worship, says Mr. Johnson, is a dominant trait among the 
youth of to-day, as it has been, probably, since the beginning 
of time, and he tells us that there is no indication that the 
‘““foree” and ‘‘power’’ decried by idealists are abhorred by the 
young men who will be the leaders of to-morrow. The question- 
naire asked: ‘‘ Who are your favorite heroes of the present or from 
history? Who is the greatest person who ever lived? What 
qualities in these people do you like?” A résumé of thousands of 
replies, says Mr. Johnson, roughly gives the following facts 
regarding the heroes of the present generation of boys: 


fire and shade, 


the Garden of Earth. 


—The Christian Leader. 
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“Tn England and Holland sea captains draw a large part of 
youth’s enthusiasms—Nelson, Sir Francis Drake, de Ruyter and 
Tromp, while Canadian boys select Nelson, Drake, Wellington, 
Wolfe and Napoleon. Wolfe is the only one having direct 
Canadian connections, while Napoleon, who virtually headed 
the list, is non-British. South African boys, some 10,000 miles 
away, curiously enough have the same list, even including 
Wolfe. Among the living ‘heroes’ the same groups selected Gen- 
erai Smuts, Lords Jellicoe and Beatty, sea captains; Abd-el-Krim 
and Lloyd George. In history they picked Alfred the Great, 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, Lord Clive of India, Robin Hood, 
Oom Paul Kruger and General Botha. 


‘‘New Zealanders showed wide-spread enthusiasm for the - 


Prince of Wales because he is ‘a good sport,’ and Henry Ford 
because he ‘is good to his employees.’ Outside their own boundar- 
ies the New Zealand list includes Jesus Christ, Marconi, Cesar, 
William the Conqueror, Napoleon and Gandhi, The loyalties of 
the boys of the British Empire, regardless of color or country, 
is mute evidence of the power of directed education. 

“In Norway, strange as it seems, heroes of the warrior 
class give way to explorers and athletes, and national pride is 
strong. The list is headed by Nansen, Amundsen and Oscar 
Mathiesen, champion skater, with Napoleon running last, while 
in Sweden, Gustavus Adolphus, who earried the Swedish flag to 
Moscow, Charles XII and Amundsen head the list. 

‘Crossing over into the newly created kingdom of Poland one 
finds a strange paradox, especially since Pilsudski’s legions are 
in power. The Polish boys vote for Nurmi, Finnish runner, 
as their physical hero, and Madame Curie, codiscoverer of radium, 
as among the greatest intellectually, while Latvia, another 
post-war republic, places Edison, Lineoln and Washington 
among the greatest, and Dempsey and Nurmi the physical heroes, 

“Switzerland, both German and French-speaking sections, 
has an overwhelming admiration for Winkelreid, the hero who 
gathered into his own breast the spears of the enemy to save 
his country, and follows with William Tell and Major Davel, 
national heroes. Nationalism here runs perhaps highest, altho 
many voted for Biblical and religious leaders such as Jesus Christ, 
St. Paul, Martin Luther, John Calvin and Mohammed. 

‘* Austria is unique for the prominence given the poets Goethe 
and Schiller, and the musician Beethoven, while Henry Ford 
again takes the lead among foreigners, and Jesus Christ vies 
with Charles the Great in history. Czechoslovakian boys 
practically include no warriors in their lists. Woodrow Wilson 
and ex-President Masaryk are favorites, with John Huss, Ziska 
and Comenius high on the list of the historically great.’’ 


Down in South America George Washington ranks with San 
Martin, the national hero of Argentina, while Thomas A. Edison 
and Benjamin Franklin are popular. Chile also votes for Wash- 
ington and San Martin and its heroes, Admiral Bernardo O’ Hig- 
gins and Arturo Pratt. A summary of the answers to the 
question: ‘‘Who is the greatest person who ever lived?” shows: 


‘“In Poland the list includes the Pope, Rabindranath Tagore, 
Gandhi, Maeterlinck, Aristotle, Edison, Jesus Christ, Mussolini, 
and even Calvin Coolidge and Albert Einstein. 

“In Norway Jesus Christ and Abraham Lineoln dominate, 
while in Holland Luther and some Biblical characters, with 
Napoleon, Kruger and Calvin, are well represented. : 

“Switzerland again heads its list with Jesus Christ, but 
Charlemagne and Dayid Livingstone come a close second. Others 
rating high are Woodrow Wilson, Gutenberg, the first printer; 
Lincoln, Luther and Pasteur. Charlemagne is praised for his 
‘benevolence to simple people’ and Napoleon for his ‘ thoughtful- 
ness over his soldiers,’ odd praise for militarists. 

‘In France, after Napoleon, come Abraham Lineoln, Guten- 
berg, Michelangelo, Columbus, Franklin and Abd-el-Krim as 
the greatest of history, while Italian boys after group discussions 
switched from Napoleon to Garibaldi, then discust Franklin, 
Columbus and Livingstone, and finally decided by majority vote 
that Jesus Christ was the greatest influence of the past. 

“In Czechoslovakia the race was about even between Alex- 
ander the Great and Napoleon, with Jesus Christ generally ahead 
in most groups, while in Sweden one-half the boys placed Jesus 
first, next came Martin Luther and then St. Paul, Napoleon, 
Thomas Edison and General Gordon. 

“The South Americans were undivided in ranking Jesus first. 

“That Jesus Christ was the greatest influence in history, 
but military leaders are the biggest ‘heroes’ of the boy of to-day, 
is considered as the one dramatic mise en scéne illustrating the 
conflict that 1s going on in the minds of the present generation.” 


CHURCH REUNION IN SCOTLAND 
HE LONG-HOPED-FOR REUNION of the Churel 
of Scotland and the United Free Church has ma 
steady progress within the past few years, we are tol 
in The New Outlook, organ. ‘of the United Church of Canad 
and the Assemblies of both churches have appointed committ 
to prepare a basis of union. The question of the reunion of th 
two great churches of Scotland was sent down to Presbyteri 
and congregations a year ago, and returns came before the 
Assemblies last May.. In the Church of Scotland, we are told, — 
the vote, both in Presbyteries and congregations, was practically — 
unanimous for reunion. In the United Free Church of Scotland, — 
out of seventy-five or eighty Presbyteries, all except two co 
curred, and one did not vote. In the congregations of the : 
United Free Church about two-thirds of them gave a favorable — 
vote, and of these almost three-fourths ‘were unanimous. 4 
If the Union Committee of 100, appointed by the ‘Assemblies, 
upon which those opposed to union are fully represented, 
are able to complete their work in time, we read, it is possible 
that the basis of union may be sent down by the Assemblies of 
1927, and that the union will be consummated in October, 
1928. It is more likely, however, we are told, that the union 
will be delayed a year beyond that date. A minority in the 
Scottish churches is opposed to union; but, we read: : 


“Despite the fears and prophecies of an Anti-union ‘Free 
Church Association’ there seems little likelihood, at the present 
time, that a -serious cleavage will come or that any noncon- 
eurring group will be able to create a new denomination. I¢ 
will be soon enough to,talk about. such inevitability after the 
actual Basis of Union has been submitted for the consideration 
of the churches at large. The Anti-union ‘Association’ which 
makes the prophecy of a ‘continuing’ church has many mem- 
bers who have expressly said that tho opposed to the move- 
ment they will not stand out against the majority. 

“‘According to the estimate of an eminent Scottish Church 
authority, there is little anxiety felt by the leaders of the move- 
ment concerning the ery of ‘plans for the continuance of the 
United Free Church in all the glory of her freedom and self- 
support,’ first because the new freedom of the Church of Scotland 
is in some respects greater than the United Free Church, and 
more because of the overwhelming demand that there shall 
not be competing churches in small communities, in the face of 
the needs of the Clyde Valley, the Highlands and Scotland’s 
share of the world task. It is unlikely that popular support 
will be forthcoming for a new sect founded on a shade of a 
difference of opinion.”’ 


TURNING PUBS INTO CHURCHES—The radio in England 
is emptying the churches in favor of the pubs, according 
to a dispatch in the New York Evening Post, which says this 
situation is due to the fashion among famous preachers of broad- 
casting their sermons. To meet the opportunity unwittingly 
given them, the public houses in the rural sections have installed 
receiving sets, and men come to drink their ale and hear a good 
sermon. 

Here is one pub on Sunday: The landlord has just brought 
in a tray of foaming mugs. The music starts, and then comes 
a sermon on the text, ‘‘Man goes forth to his labor and to his 
work until the evening.”” And, continues the dispatch: 


“One could have heard a pin drop in the bar during this 
appeal for a return to the old-time respect for work. Nota mug 
was raised, tho a man might point to his empty one, and the 
landlord would slip out quietly and have it refilled. 

““Now that’s a good sermon,’ says one man at the end. 
‘Aye, nothing to puzzle your head about.’ ‘The preacher’s 
right; a job or work kills no man.’ And so forth. 

‘Then mugs are replenished and pipes relighted, and with 
rousing, raucous voices the congregation joins in the closing 
hymn. 

“This is the sort of thing that’s going on all over England, but 
as the preachers themselves are doing the broadeasting, they 
ean not fight this defection from the chureches.”’ ‘ 
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CAMDEN, NW.US Aso 


What gives to Campbell’s Beans their 
extraordinary, delicious flavor? Slow- 
cooking! Quality beans, cooked the 
Campbell’s way, yield a full meaty richness 
of taste that delights the appetite. 


What makes Campbell’s Beans so whole- 
some and so digestible? Slow-cooking! 
Every bean is cooked through and through 
until it is tender and easily digested. 

What makes Campbell’s Beans so 
popular? Slow-cooking—and Campbell’s 
famous tomato sauce! That’s the 
combination most people want and buy. 
Especially mothers. They know the 
importance of good cooking! 


12 cents a can 


Except in Rocky Mountain States and in Canada 


HATS aud. Danie were honored by. 

- George Sterling, lately dead in San | 
Francisco, as his chief masters in the art of 
poetry. ‘Whether or not-he belongs | among | 
the immortals, next to Poe on the roster of 


American. poets, as. many. of his. crities be- |. 


lieve, no one has questioned his ‘ability. 
as a creator of classical verse, with, perhaps, 
the influence of Keats and Dante. ascen- 
dent. A search of New York book stores, 
immediately. after. his’ death,’ revealed 
only three.of his seven published volumes, 
and those three not the best. .The follow- 
ing sonnet, however, from his second 
volume, ‘‘A Wine of Wizardry”? (Robert- 
son, San Francisco, 1909), may serve to 
suggest both his command of verse-form 
and his poetical standards: 


BEAUTY 
By GrorGE STERLING 


The fairest things seem ever loneliest: 
The whitest lily ever blooms alone, 
And purest winds from widest seas are flown. 
High on her utmost tower of the West- 
Sits Beauty, baffling an eternal quest; 
From out her gates and oriels unknown 
The murmurs of her citadels are blown 
To blue horizons of the world’s unrest. 


We know that we shall seek her till we die, 
And find her not at all, the fair and far: 
Her pure domain is wider than the sky, 
And never night revealed her whitest star; 
Beyond the sea and sun her feet have trod; 
Her vision is our memory of God. 


STERLING attained a somewhat sensa- 
tional fame with the publication of “A 
Wine of Wizardry,” a long poem which 
gave full play to his Dantesque qualities, 
as the sonnet quoted above suggests: his 
Keatsian calm. The curious conflict of his 
two poetical strains runs through most of 
his books. He reached a Dantesque climax 
in his lines, leading 


“To caverns where a demon altar burns, 
And Satan, yawning on his brazen seat, 
Fondles a screaming thing his fiends 

flayed.”’ 


have 


In a less-known poem, ‘‘A Dream of 
Fear,’ he suggests a modern sort of hell, 
with features apparently drawn from this 
age of machinery. Omitting some stanzas, 
this poem, which perhaps is even closer 
to our own Edgar Allan Poe than to Dante, 
runs: 

A DREAM OF FEAR 


By GEORGE STERLING 


Unseen the ghostly hand that led, 
I walked where all was darkness, save 
What light the half-wasted, gave 
Above a city of the dead. 


moon, 


In broken crypts where ghouls had slept 
I saw how muttering devils sate 
(Knowing the final grasp of Fate) 
And told grim auguries, and wept 
The night was mad with nameless fear. 
The 
From sentried sky to anxious tomb 
Ran messages I bent to hear. 


Powers of Darkness feared the gloom. 


O’er tarns where spectral vapors flowed 
Antares shook with bloody light, 
And guarded on its haughty flight 

The offended fire of Alphard glowed 


The menace of infinity 
-Constrained the cavern of the skies, 
I felt the gaze of solemn eyes 
‘In hostile gulfs intent to see. 


To worlds that faltered on their way 
’ Python's intolerable hiss 

> ‘Told from the jaws of his abyss 
Malign amazement and dismay. 


' By god or demon undestroyed, 
In malediction sate the stars, 
Concentered from Titanic wars 
To cry the judgments of the Void. 


I saw the light of dreadful fanes, 
I heard enormous valves resound, 
For eons sealed in crypts profound, 
And clangor of ascending chains. 


“BEYOND THE BREAKERS,” considered by 
many admirers George Sterling’s best 
book of poems, did not seem to be available 
in the New York book stores. It contains 
verse which, in artistry and finish, has been 
compared to the best work of Shelley and 
Keats. The following brief poem from 
his volume, ‘‘The. Testimony of the 
Suns,” suggests this gentler strain in his 
poetry and may serve, also, as his own 
epicede: 


EVENING 
By GrorGE STERLING 


Slowly she wanders up the river sands, 
Faint on her brow the flush of lapsing day. 
She comes with Silence from the twilight lands, 
And smiles to think the dawn so far away. 


Day’s fragrance lingers round her. In her hair 
Are tiny lilies trembling lest they die; 

And Sleep, her child, is near, who has in care 
The weariness of worlds. The ceaseless cry 


Of timid voices that the day had stilled 
Comes to her wandering. Are those her eyes 
That greaten with the dew, as if tear-filled, 
Or lowly stars awaking in the skies? 


I shall not hear until mine evening come, 
And flower-shadows fall across my grave, 
The gentler voices that the day made dumb, 
Nor hold the plenitude of peace I crave. 


Hpre is a bit of garden poetry from a 
pleasant new volume of verse, 
Woman,” published by Harold 
(New York): 


” 


Vinal 


MIDDLE AGE GARDEN 


By Evranor ©, Koernia 


In my middle years 

I shall have, for content, 

An old-fashioned garden, 
With herbs and flowers blent. 


blesséd thistle, 
[ shall 
mint, 


sasil, 
Fennel, grow; 
Rosemary, spikenard; 
Tansy, row on row 
Every afternoon 
I shall sit 
And smell of the 


Till dreams come 


against a tree, 
herbs 


to me, 


And there shall be 
Pink and white 
Not forgetting roses 


roses, 


red 


For my delight! 


“Herb | 


Unsolicited contributions to this department can not be returned. 


The Trish Statesman, edited by Ireland’s 


most prominent poet, G. W. Russell, who™ 


signs himself A. E., continues to present 
much poetry of unusual quality. Here is a 
specimen from a recent number: 


A SHIP OF DREAMS 


By RonaLtp CAMPBELL MACFIE 


Her heart is a red ship of dreams 
With love and beauty in its hold. 
Its scuppers run with wine; its seams 

Are calked with ruddy sunset gold. 


A rosy barque of rosy dreams 
Full to the hatches with its freight, 
Tt floats adown unearthly streams 
Careless of tides of Time and Fate. 


Her heart is a red ship of dreams 
Drifting upon enchanted seas; 

Led to and fro by wandering gleams; 
Blown hither-thither by the breeze. 


Her heart is a red ship of dreams 

With moonlight on its sails and spars 
And all its rosy rigging seems 

A trellis for the climbing stars. 


Her heart is a black hulk of dreams; 
Gone are its crimson and its gold; 
It lies upon its broken beams 
With corpses floating in its hold. 


| A BiT of a seasonable verse, light as a 
feather but delicately done, appears in a 
recent number of Collier’s, to this effect: 


ETERNAL FEMININE 


By THEopoRA MacManus 


The birch tree did a frightful thing: 
She dyed her hair! 

And though the others chided her 
She didn’t care. 


She said that she was sick of green, 

So common too; 
She said she guessed that she would try 
| Another hue. 


Said she: ‘‘Of golden-colored hair 
I’m very fond.” 

And so one fine October day 

| Found her a blonde. 


With pride she shook her yellow curls 
Out to the sun; 

And soon the others copied her, 
Yes, every one! 


Gutmpses of a Southern land, weleome 
nearly everywhere at this time of year, 
are skilfully presented in the following 
verses from The American Poeira y Magaz ine 
|of Richmond: 


EVENING 
By 


IN HAVANA 
| ¥e 
| The tinted houses whiten in the moon, 
| . ° . . ® 
| Poinsettia flowers are opening in the night, 
And I can see beyond the narrow street 
\ royal palm against the starlight bright. 


ANTONIA ScHWAB 


The campanellas now 
The blue 


are lost in shadow, 

clematis quivers in the breeze, 

And from a patio comes the scent of jasmin: 

There night winds rustle through dark 
leaves, 


citron 


| And whiter seems the flood of moonlight rising 
| Above a window with its long black bars, 

| Where leans a dark-haired girl, her white fan 
flashing. 

| Somewhere her lover stands beneath the stars. 


\ sound of waves comes from the distant ocean, 
| The Morro gleams beyond the moonlit sea. 

Somewhere a voice is singing, warm winds bringing 
| Its song of Spain across the night to me. 
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THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED ST : 
A Series of Articles designed for student use in the nation-wide Oratorical Contest 


This annual competition, sponsored by representative newspapers throughout the United States, is a contribution toward — 
better and more intelligent citizenship. Any bona-fide secondary-school pupil in public, private, or parochial schools, under 
nineteen years of age, is eligible to enter the Contest. This nation-wide activity has been tremendously successful in quickening 
the interest of pupils in the study of our American institutions, and has attracted the attention of the general public to the 
fundamental need of a closer acquaintance with the Constitution of the United States. 


‘THE MAKERS OF THE CONSTITUTION 


HE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 

was not made merely in the great Constitutional Con- 

vention in Philadelphia between May 14 and September 

17, 1787. There the ideas were brought together and 
clothed in effective language, but those ideas had come from 
the mills of human experience. 

Their final source was the spirit of the people who made the 
American Colonies, a spirit handed down from a dim past, from 
the free forests of Northern Europe; from the governmental 
development of the Anglo-Saxon-Norman people, isolated in 
Great Britain, free from foreign invasion, and able to work out 
their own destinies; from the further development of the same 
race in the isolation of the wilderness of America, where more 
than ever there was need for thought of mutual welfare. The 
sources of the Constitution are to be found in the political 
struggles that brought about Magna Carta, gave power to the 
British Parliament, and caused people more and more to regard 
the rights of the ordinary man. ; 

The patriots who spoke in the Philadelphia Convention repre- 
sented the experience, the spirit, and the force of the race. They 
stood for ideas.that had been discust many times, in themselves 
‘the product of race development. 

The physical situation of the American Colonies led them 
irresistibly toward a union that would at once guarantee common 
protection and uphold local rights. As early as 1648, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, New Plymouth and New Haven had 
formed Articles of Confederation for general protection and 
benefit, without yielding the full rights of any member. Be- 
tween 16483 and 1787 more than a dozen meetings of representa- 
tives of various Colonies took place. 

In 1697 William Penn definitely proposed a union of all- 
American Colonies, a proposal repeated in 1731, and most 
notably by Benjamin Franklin, in 1754, at Albany, New York, 
at a meeting of representatives of Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, New York, Pennsylvania and 
Maryland. 

Later, the First Continental Congress in 1774; the Second 
Continental Congress in 1775; the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence in 1776, and the long struggle in the War for In- 
dependence, led to the adoption of formal Articles of Confedera- 
tion, the legal bond of union that preceded the Constitution. 

Thus strong natural forces, the peculiar needs of the American 
colonists, and the compelling tendency of the times, led toward a 
union that would give protection to all, and uphold the dignity 
of every individual Colony. 

The Articles of Confederation, good as they were, failed to 
produce all the desired results. Those Articles did confederate 
the Colonies, but they created no strong national government. 
They gave Congress slight power, failed to eall-forth money for 
national purposes, and did not arouse the respect that leads to 
obedience. : 

So much disorder prevailed that 8,000 men bore arms to put 
down rebellions in one State or another; Congress did not have a 
quorum of members; the American dollar fell to the value of a 
eent and a half; and Washington himself wrote: ‘‘The Con- 
federation seems to me to be little more than a shadow without 
substanee. . . . Something must be done, and promptly, or the 
fabrie will fall. It is certainly tottering.” 

In 1786, at a trade convention in Annapolis, the one important 
action was a report, drawn by Alexander Hamilton, calling for a 
general convention in Philadelphia in May, 1787, to amend the 
Articles of Confederation,and rectify the evils of weak government. 

All the wheels of circumstance were in motion for the produe- 
tion of a document of vital importance. 

In answer to the eall, delegates from the various States as- 
sembled in Philadelphia, and for sixteen and a half weeks met in 
convention. Among the leaders were George Washington and 
James Madison, of Virginia; Rufus King, of Massachusetts: 
Roger Sherman, of Connecticut; Alexander Hamilton, of New 
York; William Paterson, of New Jersey; Benjamin Franklin, 
Robert Morris, James Wilson, and Gouverneur Morris, of 
Pennsylvania; John Dickinson, of Delaware; Daniel Carroll, of 
Maryland; John Rutledge, of South Carolina; and Abraham 
Baldwin, of Georgia. 


George Washington, whose influence had always been for a 
strong union, was the outstanding figure. By unanimous choice 
he became presiding officer. As such he took no active part in- 
the debates, but he made his influence strongly felt. Seven years 
before, he had exprest himself as believing in “‘Greater powers to 
Congress, and more responsibility and permanency in the 
executive bodies.’’ Those principles he saw made the founda — 
tions of the Constitution. His dignity, toleration, kindly spirit, 


>and recognized wisdom had much to do with making the Con- 


vention a success. 

The moving force was Alexander Hamilton who, according to 
Chancellor Kent, ‘‘Surpassed all his contemporaries in his exer- 
tion to create, recommend, adopt, and defend the Constitution 
of the United States.’’ Without faith in pure democracy, and 
believing firmly in a centralized, aristocratic republic, he made 
proposals that the Convention did not accept. . Nevertheless, 
he believed with all his heart in two vital principles: ‘‘The 
necessity of union,’ and ‘‘The necessity of an efficient general 
government to maintain the union.” 

After the Convention, between October, 1787, and April, 1788, 
Hamilton, with James Madison and John Jay, all ardent for 
union, wrote The Federalist, which, according to Senator Lodge, 
“Did more than anything else that was either written or spoken 
to secure the adoption of the new scheme.” 

The most venerable man at the Convention was Benjamin 


~ Franklin, then in his eighty-second year, known in America and 


in Europe for sound sense, scientific discoveries, and ability as a 
writer and a statesman. As early as 1754 he had proposed a 
union of the Colonies. Unlike Hamilton, he believed in giving 
every free man the right to vote. It was he, in whom the sound 
sense of the common people found expression, who proposed that 
every State should have equal representation in the Senate, and 
representation in the House on the basis of population. His last 
earnest address to the delegates, which he was too weak to de- 
liver himself, so influenced the assembly, according to Francis 
Thorpe, that, ‘‘It gave us the Constitution.”’ 

The member of the Convention who spoke more than any other 
was James Madison, who threw himself with great energy into 
the making of the Constitution. He had suggested the Annapolis 
Convention, had led in drawing up the Virginia Proposals that 
formed the first subject of discussion, and had spoken and written 
much in favor of union. ‘‘A republic,’ he said, ‘‘promises the 
cure for which we are seeking.’”’ Night after night, during the 
four months of the Convention, he made a complete record of the 
proceedings. Afterward, he aided in writing The Federalist, and 
thus in bringing about ratification. 

Thomas Jefferson, one of the principal leaders of the times, was 
then American representative in France, and was not at the Con- 
vention, but he had kept in correspondence with James Madison 
and others, and had made his intensely democratic views felt. 
Like Franklin, he believed in the people. He wrote: ‘I approved 
from the first moment of the great mass of what is in the new 
Constitution: the consolidation of the Government; the organiza- 
tion into executive, legislative, and judiciary; the subdivision of 
the legislature; the happy compromise of interests between 
the great and little States. What I disapproved . . . was 
the want of a Bill of Rights.’’ That Bill of Rights he afterward 
saw in the first ten Amendments. 

Jefferson upheld the rights of the individual, and believed that 
popular education would enable people ‘‘To see that it is their 
interest to preserve peace and order.’’ In all ways this demoecratie 
leader made his influence count for a minimum of government 
and a maximum of freedom. 

In the years soon after the Constitution had been brought 
into being, the thirty-six memorable decisions of John 
Marshall, Chief Justice of the United States between 1801 
and 1835, made it evident to all that the Constitution must 
be “The supreme law of the land,’’ in conflict with which 
no act of Congress and no act of a State legislature could 
be legal. A wise provision makes it impossible to amend 
the Constitution quickly and rashly, but an equally wise pro- 
vision, under which nineteen Amendments have been made, 
makes it possible to adapt it to new conditions and new 
times. It can not be broken by the emotions of a passing time, 
and it ean not be weakened by age. 
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IMPROVEMENT on top of im- 
provement has been the history 
of Eveready Radio Batteries. 
Here, in the radically differ- 
ent Eveready Layerbilt, is 
the “B” battery which tops 
them all. The ability of this 
battery to give you unrivaled 
service and economy is due to 
its unique internal design. In- 
stead of the usual assembly of 
round cells, it is built of flat 
layers of current-producing 
materials pressed firmly to- 
gether. This construction 
makes use of the spaces now 
wasted between the round-type 
cells and avoids the usual sol- 
dered wire connections. Ever- 
eady Layerbilt is every inch a 
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Eveready’s exclusive Layerbilt 
construction makes this 
the most economical of “B” batteries 


battery. This exclusive Ever- 
eady Battery development 
packs more active chemicals 
in a given space and enables 
them to produce more current 
and give longer life. 


Tuesday night means Eveready Hour—9 P. M., 
Eastern Standard Time, through the following 
stations: 
wtamM—OCleveland 
wwJ—Detroit 
wGN—-Chicago 
woo—Davenport 
{ Minneapolis 
(St. Paul 
Ksp—-St. Lowis 
wao—-Washington 


weEeAr—New York 
wJAR—Providence 
WEEI—Boston 
wraGc—Worcester 
wri-Philadelphia 
wor—Buffalo 
woak—Pittsburgh 
wsal—Oincinnati 


| EVEREADY 


Radio Batteries 


-they last longer 
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This HEAVY-DUTY EVER- 
EADY LAYERBILT BATTERY 
gives twice the service of the 
smaller Light-Duty batteries 
and greatly reduces your “B” 
battery operating cost. . 

Use Eveready Layerbilts 
on any set, and get not only 
this extra service, but also— 
the greatest “B” power op- 
erating economy—the utmost 
in “B” power dependability— 
De Cw (direct: current mineits 
purest form, so necessary for 
pure tone quality. There is an 
Eveready dealer nearby. 

Manufactured and guaranteed by 
NATIONAL CARBON CO., Inc. 


New York San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited 
Toronto, Ontario 
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WHITE HOUSE BEDS AND BUTCHER BILLS 


R. TAFT WANTED HIS STEAK for breakfast, and 

he wanted it thick and juicy—a good three-quarters of 

a pound. Thereby hangs a tale, and the tale is unfolded 
to us—along with other White House confidences—by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Jaffray. After seventeen years of housekeeping for 
four reigning families—the Tafts, the Wilsons, the Hardings 
and the Coolidges—she takes us behind the scenes and tells us 
in no uncertain terms some of her impressions of Presidents and 
their women-folk. We become White House familiars. We poke 
about below-stairs, above-stairs and in my lady’s chamber. We 
see statesmen in their shirt-sleeves, and less. We snoop around on 
wash-day—which is every 
day in the White House, 
it seems—and at times 
we reach an intimacy 
with its inmates almost 
rivaling that evoked by 
Guy de Maupassant’s 
valet in the book he 
wrote about his dead 
master. Which brings 
us back to the lyrical 
episode of Mr. Taft and 
his breakfast steak. We 
learn that the President 
(now Chief Justice) “just 
naturally liked every sort 
of food and lots of it— 
with the single exception 
of eggs.”” History might 
wish to linger inquisi- 
tively over William How- 
ard Taft’s indifference 
to the fruit of the admi- ee 
rable hen, but Mrs. Jaf- 
fray hastens on to the 
story of the beefsteak, 
only pausing to reveal 
en passant that he had 
an incidental minor passion for salted almonds. ‘‘His great 
weakness,’’ she impresses upon us, was his twelve-ounce breakfast 
steak; and it was ano unimportantitem of Mrs. Jaffray’s job to see 
that His Excellency had it placed in front of him, hot and hot, 
when he took his seat at the family breakfast table at eight- 
thirty—also that it should be supplemented with two oranges, 
several pieces of toast and butter, and a vast quantity of coffee 
with cream and sugar. Something of the strenuous life appar- 
ently lingered in the White House from the Roosevelt régime, for 
Mr. Taft, during his first two years there, ‘had a work-out in 
his bedroom with a physical culture trainer’? every morning. 
On this point Mrs. Taft is quoted as exclaiming: 

“And to think of Will being so silly as to pay that trainer $1,000 
a year for punching him about!” 

On November 27, 1911, Mrs. Jaffray wrote in her diary, 
which she now quotes in Hearst’s International-Cosmopolitan: 
“The President weighs 332 pounds, and tells me with a great 
laugh that he is going on a diet, but that ‘things are in a sad 
state of affairs when a man can’t even eall his gizzard his own.’”’ 
After which this tale of a beefsteak unfolds to a fatal morning 
when the President of the United States said to his housekeeper: 

“Please, Mrs. Jaffray, I wish you would have the eook give 
me only a six-ounce steak, instead of the regular man-sized one. 


It’s a terrible sentence the doetor has imposed on me.” 


Photograph copyright by Harris & Ewing, Washington, D. C. 


“EVERY DAY IS WASH-DAY AT THE WHITE 


With so much entertaining going on, the clothes-lines of the Executive Mansion are 
always aflutter like this with table and bed linen, as we!l as more intimate things. 


And Mrs. Jaffray confided to her diary on August 3, 1912, 
“The President actually looks as if he weighs 400 pounds.” 


Altho his breakfast steak had duly lost fifty per cent. of its 


avoirdupois, he lost none of his own. Nor did he achieve his 
present almost sylph-like proportions until long after leaving the 
White House. At the outset of her series of Cosmopolitan 
articles, Mrs. Jaffray betrays a touch of sentiment over her 
parting with the White House—so long her home—and says: 


As I write these first lines of my memoirs, I have said a formal 
good-by to Mrs. Coolidge and a warm farewell to the faithful 
old White House servants, some of whom have been my wards 
during all the years I 
have been there. 

They have been great 
years, too—these days of 
the Tafts, the Wilsons, 
the Hardings and the 
Coolidges. Possibly the 
later years have been a 
little hard and maybe 
a trifle bitter, but they 
belong to the past, and 
when I look back now it 
is through a vista of 
happy memories. 

When I think of the 
White House, I think 
only of the fact that it 
was a home for me for 
the best part of five 
Administrations. I have 
known four Presidents 
and five First Ladies of 
the Land as intimately 
as one knows the mem- 
bers of one’s own family. 
I have lived in their 
homes; for, after all, the 
White House is no re- 
mote castle, but a plain 
white house—a home 
full of the hundred and 
one petty details, tri- 
umphs, worries, heart- 
aches, pleasures, pains, 
health, sickness, and so on that every home faces. 

So it is that these Presidents and these First Ladies of the Land 
are not heroes but simple human beings to me—and I reeall their 
little vanities and peculiarities with nothing but affection. 


HOUSE” 


I wonder if I could put in a sentence the single characteristic 
that I remember most vividly about each of them: 

Taft was the best-natured President. 

Wilson was the kindest President. 

Harding was the best-drest President. 

Coolidge saves the most money. 

Mrs. Taft was the tiniest First Lady of the Land. 

The first Mrs. Wilson was the most motherly. 

The second Mrs. Wilson was the most affectionate. 

Mrs. Harding had the loveliest clothes. 

Mrs. Coolidge is ostensibly the happiest. 

These are. only bits of memories that I carry away from those 
seventeen years—bits out of the thousands of impressions that 
have been stamped forever in my mind. 

[ went to the White House as its first housekeeper and manager 
because fate had turned a trick on me. Instead of having my own 
home and my own servants, I found that with the death of my 
husband I had to earn my own living. For two or three years | 
superintended a house of half a dozen servants, and then fora year 
[ acted as a social secretary in New York. j 
1908—toward the close of the 
Administration—a telephone eall came 
from an exclusive employment bureau in New York asking me to 
be at the office at eleven o’cloek on the following morning, as they 


On the evening of December 3, 
picturesque Roosevelt 
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had something of importance to suggest to me. The manager 


refused to tell me anything about it over the telephone, 


Promptly at eleven I was ushered into the private office, and 
Miss Wilde, the head of the agency, seated me close by her desk. 

“Mrs. Jafiray,” she began, ‘‘I think I have the most unusual 
position in America for you—and I think you are the one person 
I know who ean fill it.” 

I begged her to tell me what it was at once. 

“Well, whether it comes through or not, you must promise 
absolute secrecy about it. Itis to take over the full management 
of the White House for President-elect Taft and Mrs. Taft.’ 

“Oh! I ecouldn’t possibly do that,’”’ I answered. ‘‘I have never 
managed such a big and important house. I couldn’t think of it.” 

Miss Wilde had only started to convince me that I could do it 
when Mrs. Taft, accompanied by Mrs. Cowles, a sister of Presi- 


dent Roosevelt, was announced. [I shall never forget my first - 


glimpse of them. The taller of the two—whom I found out 
a moment later to be President Roosevelt’s sister—was drest 
in a crimson suit and Mrs. Taft was 
less conspicuously attired in gray, but 
had a warm and friendly look about 
her. 

Miss Wilde immediately introduced 
us and then promptly left us to our 
own devices. 

“Sit down!’’ Mrs. Taft commanded 
me sharply. 

I was dumfounded at her order— 
but I sat. Mrs. Taft looked at me 
and then began: 

“Mr. Taft and I are contemplating 
changing the plan of running the White 
House. There has always been a 
steward for the routine management 
and outside caterers have been brought 
in for the State functions and great 
dinners. We are thinking of getting 
a housekeeper and manager and doing 
away with both the stewards and the 
caterer. Miss Wilde has reeommended 
you highly.” 

“But I couldn’t possibly do it,’ I 
protested. ‘“‘I really don’t want the 
place.”’ 

For two and a half hours we talked. 
Before we were through I liked this 
rather outspoken, determined lady who 
in less than ninety days was to be the 
Mistress of the White House. And 
when at twenty minutes to two Mrs. 
Taft rose and bade me good-by, I had 
promised to come for three months to 
see how it would work out, 

The allotment made from govern- 
ment funds for this position at that 
time was only one thousand dollars a 
year. Mrs. Taft’s winning persistency 
had overcome even this objection. J simply found myself swept 
into the position. 


Up to this time Mrs. Jaffray had never been in Washington 
and knew absolutely nothing about the White House, She was 
to report there at noon on Inauguration Day, March 4, 1909, 
and she tells us: 


On the evening of March 3 I came on to the capital and 


stopt at a house on the street which is just across the park from 
the White House. The following morning Mrs. Taft called for 
mein the new White House motor brougham—which, incidentally, 
was the first motor-car ever to be used at the White House. She 
drove me all over the city, pointing out the best shops and stores, 
the public market and all the points of historic interest. That 
afternoon and evening Washington had one of her famous 
March snow-storms. The next morning, Inauguration Day, 
there were flurries of snow and six inches of slush on the streets. 

Promptly at twelve I crossed the square, with a negro butler 
with my satchel trailing behind, and for the first time walked 
through the great front doors of the White House. An usher 
showed me up to the rooms that were to be mine for so many 
years. They were directly over the front entrance on the second 
floor, and consisted of a large bedroom and bath, beautifully 
decorated and appointed, and a small room off of it that I used 
as an office. Many years later when the Princess Cantacuzene, 
granddaughter of General Grant, was visiting at the White 
House, she told me that she had been born in my 
These rooms had been occupied by the Roosevelt boys. 

At one o’clock the new President, Mr. Taft, and a large party, 


bedroom. 


one, but the outgoing President does not attend. Incident 


President Wilson and Mrs. Wilson. 


Photographs by courtesy of Hearst's International-Cosmopolitan 


HOUSEKEEPER OF THE WHITE HOUSE 


Mrs. Elizabeth Jaffray when she first assumed her 
post, at the request of Mrs. William Howard Taft. 


numbering about 175, came directly from the Inaugural ceremony 
to the White House for luncheon. This luncheon is al 
arranged and paid for by the retiring President for the incom 


this particular luncheon was the last White House affair of 
kind handled by outside caterers from the coming of the Ts 
until the second of the soldier receptions given after the war 
(At one of the post-v 
receptions, by the way, over 400 heavy silver-plated Wh 
House spoons bearing the official engraving “‘President’s Hous 
were missed.) 

Immediately the luncheon was over I began my duties 
housekeeper and general manager of the White House. Fro 
time immemorial these duties had fallen to a steward—who, 
I have said, called in caterers for all the great functions. 

For one thing, this meant the White House always had a formal 
and austere atmosphere about it. And for another, and very 

important one, it meant that the ancient custom of giving certain © 

_ percentages of all purchases to the 
cooks and stewards, added thousands — 
of dollars’ additional expense to the 
already heavy bills that had to be paid © 
directly out of the President’s pockets. 

President Taft was not a rich man, 
Neither he nor Mrs. Taft grumbled 
over the heavy bills that their endless 
entertainments entailed—but they did 
want to save money. So it was that 
they decided to do away with the 
ancient and wasteful manner of run- 
ning the White House, treat it simply 
asa home and have it managed just 
as any other big home where consider- 
able entertainment was necessary _ 
would be managed. 

Before ten o’clock that first morning, 
after the Inauguration, I had talked 
over with Mrs. Taft what we would 
have for luncheon and dinner that day. 

I have the luncheon menu before me 
as I write: Bouillon, fried smelts with 
tartar sauce, lamb chops, green peas, 
Bermuda potatoes, raspberry jelly with 
whipt cream, coffee, salted almonds, 
bonbons. 

That afternoon Mrs. Taft was giving 
her first large tea—a custom she in- 
augurated herself—and there was 
special baking to be done. There were 
several odds and ends to be bought for 
the kitchen, and then there was a 
question of some new linen. 


With the daily interview over, the 
new housekeeper called for her carriage 
and started on her first shopping ex- 
pedition in grand style, for, as we read on: 


A beautiful team of horses and two coaches, a brougham for 
winter use and an open earriage for summer use, had been 
assigned to me, with a remarkable old colored driver, Brown, who 
had driven all the Presidents since the days of General Grant. 

Time and again it was suggested that I give up my horses and 
have a motor-car assigned to me, but I always refused. Even 
down to the very last day I shopped, June 30 of this year, I 
stedfastly held to my carriage. For many years it was the last 
one used by the White House. In fact, it was one of the few 
left in Washington, but somehow it seemed to me to be a part of 
the dignity and tradition of the White House that no motor-ear, 
no matter how beautiful, could replace. 

Throughout all my seventeen and a half years at the White 
House my daily program remained practically the same. I would 
have a short conference with the President’s wife in the morning 
after | had studied the day’s social calendar and worked out the 
menus with the cook. Food was only a small part of this eon- 
ference; there would be the endless problem of keeping the whole 
White House in order—the servants, the linen, the silver, the 
furniture, the decorations and furnishings—and a thousand and 
one other details. 

Once started in my earriage, I would have Brown drive me 
straight to the great public market. For years I dealt there at 
three stalls. From Gatti and Anselmo I bought my fruits and 
vegetables; from the New York Beef Company, the meats; and 
from Jarvin, the fish, oysters, sea-food and game. 

[ would buy in large quantities—for; besides the President’s 

(Continued on page 44) 


(Continued from page 40) 
_ own table, from nineteen to ph sage servants had to be fed 
three meals a day. Among my notes I find this calculation: 
nineteen servants, three meals a day, thirty days in a month 
total 1,710 meals; seven in President’s family make 630 meals 
er average me ee hem guests, three meals daily, total 
m a@ month; together. 
2 pamela ae gether they make grand total of 
_ So I would buy butter by the tub, potatoes by th i 
and green vegetables by the crate. While I Wold oe 
the best the markets offered, I refused from the start to buy 
expensive luxuries out of season. If it wasn’t the normal straw- 
berry time, there would be no berries on the President’s table. 
Right here it might be interesting to give the itemized account 
of the food bill for an average month at the White House during 
the early days of the Tafts—remembering that in those days food 
was about half its present price. This par- 
ticular account is for May—which, follow- 
ing the close of the season of great dinners 
and State entertainments, is a quiet and 
inexpensive month. 


PARR s Aedit<« walanas ds. ch. S20550 
PIM Dance Ce to ou oe 24.85 
Butter and eggs........... 103.38 
Tomatoes and peas......... 9.79 
Lenion and,ice.<.. 2... 2s 24.48 
Re eee ey eae 9.79 
| i 3s eo eel I gene Bot. 52.09 
LEE Ne Mae ate Acct. =< 3 37.70 
errier ss oe ek ne ieee 1.50 
PORE is ok ark ete: 2 ht ae 1.10 
Wine forimunch 5.0 ot ee 24.10 
Moat and fsh7-..... 5. 50.78 
Pe a Gee co os Pe 57.62 
VERGtADION 8 cs 5. ce  oe 105.98 
Groceries ....... yt tee 160.18 

OSM A PB te es, $868.93 


All these food bills were charged per- 
sonally to ‘‘President Taft,’’ and then on 
the first of each month the bills would be 
sent to the White House and I could check 
them over with the actual slips that were 
sent with the goods themselves. Then they would be turned 
over to one of the secretaries, who would write out the checks 
bearing the President’s signature. 

All purchases that had to do with the up-keep of the White 
House, except food, were charged to the ‘‘ Office of Public Build- 
ings and Public Parks,”’ and on the first of each month bills in 
duplicate were sent to me. I would examine these accounts and 
O. K. them. 

The above sum of $868.93 covers, as I say, only the food bills 
for an average month of little entertainment, but it is the only 
expense connected in any way with the expenses of the White 
House that the President of the United States has to pay per- 
sonally out of his annual salary of $75,000. 

Every other expense even remotely connected with the running 
and up-keep of the White House is met out of special appropria- 
tions—aggregating in all a sum of about $200,000. Let me repeat, 
that the only expense that the President must bear is the ordinary 
food bill and the personal clothes for himself and his family— 
and the latter are always charged at a special low price. 

During the first four years that I was in the White House, 
President Taft had to pay personally not only the ordinary White 
House food bills but the cost of all the State dinners and official 
receptions. This meant that during the season—from December 
until February—the bills would amount to more than $2,000 
a month. 

With the coming of the Harding Administration, however, the 
extraordinary entertainment bills were not paid out of the 
President’s own pocket, but out of the President’s traveling 
allowance of $25,000 a year. 

Mr. Taft was fond of food not only for himself, it seems, 


but also for others. As Mrs. Jaffray tells us: 


Besides having to pay for the ordinary State affairs, President 


Taft insisted that food be served at the four State receptious, with 
an average attendance of 2,000 guests each. This had not been 
done before, but the generous, good-natured Mr. Taft 
that everybody be wined and dined. So it was that for these 
receptions I would bring in forty to fifty extra servants, and 
beautiful buffet suppers would be served to all the guests. 

I find in my notes the menu of the first of President Taft’s 
formal State receptions— the Diplomatic Reception at the White 
House on Tuesday, January 4, 1910: lobster Newburg, chicken 
salad, assorted sandwiches, ice-cream, cakes, coffee, punch. 


insisted 


—had driven every President since Grant. 
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Every bit of the food for these great receptions, as well as for — 
the four State dinners, was prepared in the White House kitchens 
by the three regular White House cooks. With rare exce tions, 
all the ices, cakes and desserts were always prepared at home. _ 
_All this was a blow to the Washington caterers who for years had 
taken care of the big White House functions. The Washington 
caterer Charles Demonet told me that for years before my coming 
to the White House his accounts, paid out of the President’s own 

funds, would average as much as $20,000 a year. 
All the servants are paid from a special White House appropri- 


ation. There are twenty-seven in all, and every one of them came 
directly under my personal supervision. 


Here Mrs. Jaffray gives us an exact list of the White House 
servants, with the salaries they received in 1900 and their 
present salaries: . 


“TM GOING A-MARKETING, SIR,” SHE SAID 


To the housekeeper’s use was assigned this carriage, in which the famous Brown—still on the box 


Thus Mrs. Jaffray made her shopping rounds. 


Below Stairs Salary 1909 1926 
“head cook ee ee $75 $150 
Tssecond:-cooles - eos an ee ee 45 100 
1 kitchen-maid or third eook .. . 25 80 
1 colored kitchen helper........ 20 80 
3 colored laundresses.......... 25 80 
1 colored housemaid........... 60 95 
1 head mechanician.... fiat 110 175 
Jielectrician 740 ee con ae 100 150 
1 day furnace man............ 50 95 
Lnight furnace man.....0....- 50 95 

First Floor 
4 colored footmen at front door Wo 95 
Tparlor-Mai desire ean 4 60 95 

Pantry and Dining-Rooms 
esd: butlersae 20s ae ee 65 105 
SOCOM MAT Ne accor eke were 50 95 
Pamitry: avenger cic. peuctaae oie ier 40 90 

Second Floor 
Mlads?siini aide emer eter: 35 95 
LENOUSOIIALG eterna tte ene 25 5 
ichambermaid is. .002-.50) PAS 65 
1 colored houseman.... 60 95 
Ll housercleanerane .....6. ae 50 80 
Special valet (Brooks)......... 90 150 
Il servants’ floor maid.......... Dey 65 

aj cfs le An ee AR Ree eur A oe $1,160 $2,205 


Besides these twenty-seven executives there are two head 
ushers or majordomos who are paid from other funds than the 
regular White House allowance. Before the Tafts came, the 
front doors were always guarded by special uniformed White 
House policemen. Mrs. Taft immediately had them replaced by 
four colored footmen. 

All the servants with the exception of the white maids, the four 
footmen, the firemen and the mechanician and electrician, lived 
in the basement of the White House in rooms off the kitchens and 
had their meals at a common table. The up-stairs maids lived on 
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the top floor. When there were more than ten for dinner at the 

‘President’s table, one or more of the footmen would be called in 
ist with the service. At such times they had their meals. 

Every day was wash-day at the White House. The three 
eolored maids in the laundry were kept busy with the immense 
amount of washing there was to do in just the ordinary running 
of the Executive Mansion. Before the coming of the Tafts there 
were as many as nine women employed in the laundry, but this 
number was at once cut to three. 

Mrs. Taft and I had an embryo servants’ revolt over the ques- 
tion of where the different servants should have their meals. 
For many years the servants had settled themselves into very 
distinct castes. Ata special table the four or five highest colored 
men of the staff would dine in state—the head steward, the head 
coachmen and two or three others. At a table in the butler’s 
pantry the dining-room staff would eat what was left over from 
the President’s own table. Then the laundry-women and scrub- 
women would eat at a table by themselves. 

I immediately ordered that all the colored servants, regardless 
of rank or position, 
should eat at a single 
table and at a given 
hour. The white ser- 
vants were to have their 
own table—but there 
was no other distinction 
of any kind. There were 
signs of sharp dissatisfac- 
tion, but when I prom- 
ised dismissal, the revolt 
died. 

Except for the very 
big State dinners this 
same kitchen staff and 
servants’ corps would 
take care of all the social 
functions of the White 
House. Early in October 
of each year, as soon as 
the dates of the State 
dinners and official re- 
ceptions were given out, 
I would eontract with 
the best of the free 
lanee servants in Wash- 
ington to help at the big 
functions. For the re- 
ceptions I would have 
twenty extra colored men 
in the gentlemen’s check- 
room and four to eight 
colored servants for the 
up-stairs. In the Taft 
days, when buffet suppers were served at the receptions, 
twenty to thirty extra dining-room servants were necessary. All 
these bills for extra servants were paid for out of special appropri- 
ations. 

It has long been the custom for White House servants to pass 
down from one Administration to another. At the White House 
to-day there are‘four or five who have been there for more than 
half a dozen Administrations. Wilkins, the colored houseman of 
the second floor, has been in this one position for thirty-one years. 
Strauss, the furnace man of the White House, has been there more 
than thirty years. Morris, head of the White House machinery, 
has also been there a seore of years. And Brooks, who came in 
with Taft, died only a few days before I write these lines. I 
wonder how many of the servants who are with the Coolidges 
to-day will be in the White House thirty years from now? 

Brooks it was who always looked after the White House wines. 
When President Taft came in, he had had sent from Europe 
a cellar of fine wines. There were two keys for the wine cabinets— 
one that I kept and one that [gave Brooks. Before any big dinner 
I would give Brooks a list of the wines wanted and instructions as 
to just how they were to be served. President Taft loved to give 
champagne to his guests. In his four years in the White House 
Fr. don’t remember ever See ing a eoektail served before dinner or 
a brandy and soda or a Seoteh and soda after dinner. but there 
was rarely a big luncheon or dinner when there wasn’t champagne. 
One of his favorite luncheon dishes was terrapin 
that champagne be served with that. 
was a teetotaler. 


and he insisted 
President Taft, however, 


And now Mrs. Jaffray tells us of more than one touch of sorrow 
that makes the White House kin to all other homes of mortal 
beings: 


months 


The Tafts had not been in the White House many 


Photograph copyrighted by Harris € Ewing Washington, D. C, 
THE WHITE HOUSE KITCHEN 


In the kingdom of pots and pans Mrs. Jaffray exercised authority over the goodies 
prepared for diplomats and statesmen. 


before Mrs. Taft was taken seriously ill. As a matter of fact, she 
suffered a stroke and it was almost a year before she regained her 
health. When she was well enough to be propt up in a chair, 
she would be carried to the window of her bedroom that looked 
out on the lovely White House gardens, and there she would smile _ 
down on the garden-parties that she demanded be carried on as 
usual in spite of her illness. 

I don’t think I ever saw a man more gentle and affectionate 
than the President was during Mrs. Taft’s sickness. As a result 
of her stroke Mrs. Taft had to relearn the whole art of speech. 
I shall never forget the scores of times that I saw him sitting by 
her side on a sofa, with his hands over hers, saying over and over 
again: ‘‘Now, please, darling, try and say ‘the’—that’s it, ‘the.’ 
That’s pretty good, but now try it again.” 

The only other President during the years I was in the White 
House who compared with him in kindness and thoughtfulness 
to members of his own family was President Wilson. He, 
too, saw much White House sickness and he, too, was called 


upon to exercise endless gentleness and patience. 


Since the remodeling 
of the White House some 
thirty years ago, the per- 
sonal rooms of the Presi- 
dent and of the First 
Lady have overlooked 
the gardens in the rear. 
A beautiful large bed- 
room with a_ boudoir 
and private bath have 
always been designated 
as the personal rooms of 
the President’s wife. Off 
these rooms is a smaller 
bedroom and dressing- 
room and bath which are 
called the President’s. 

During the days of the 
Roosevelts there was in 
Mrs. Roosevelt’s bed- 
room a massive old bed, 
topped by a great gold 
crown, that has always 
been known as_ the 
‘‘Lineoln bed.’ Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Mrs. 
Roosevelt very proudly 
used this. 

Mrs. Taft did not eare 
for this great ‘‘ Lineoln 
bed”? and had it set up 
in one of the guest-rooms, 
and in its place installed 
twin beds—the first ones 
that had ever been in the White House. For the most part 
President Taft used one of these, but often when particularly 
tired he would use the bed in his own room. 

The history of one of these twin beds is very tragic. 
Mrs. Taft lay for the long months that she was ill. 1 
next Administration the first Mrs. Wilson died in it. 

Mrs. Harding used the same bed, and for many weeks was ill 
in it. With the coming of the Coolidges this bed and its mate 
were sent to the rooms oceupied by the Coolidge boys, and on it 
poor little Calvin Coolidge suffered the agoties of blood-poison- 
ing. He was removed from it to die in the Walter Reed Hospital. 

Somehow in looking back over all these seventeen years that 
I lived in the White House, I havea feeling of the tremendous 
amount of sickness that was there. For a whole year Mrs. Taft 
was desperately ill; the first Mrs. Wilson died there, and for a long 
time during the Wilson Administration the White House was one 
endless sick bay. At the same time that the first Mrs. Wilson 
was ill, Miss Helen Woodrow Bones, who lived at the White 
House, and Miss Mary Smith of New Orleans, a house guest, 
were also sick. 


On it 
During the 


Then there was, of course, the year and a half 
when President Wilson was invalided, and then Mrs. Harding’s 
illness, and then the funeral of President Harding, to be followed 
a year or two later by the death of Calvin Coolidge, Junior. 

It was these things—these common tragedies and sorrows— 
that more than anything else made the White House a plain 
American home. 

The picture that most often comes to my mind when I think 
of President Wilson is of a broken-hearted man kneeling by the 
bedside of his wife begging her to try to eat just a little food. 

When I think of President Harding it is of a man too kind and 
too lenient to the friends he trusted. 

So it was that in time the White House became just that— 
a white house—and these sueeessive Presidents were no longer 
mighty and unapproachable rulers, but old and true friends. ; 
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y) Veit DO SO WANT TO BESTOW 
GIFTS OF ENDURING CHARM .. 
Presents as lasting as the love that 


prompts their purchase, And really it 
isn't such a perplexing problem, after all! 


2g 


Turn your thoughts —and your footsteps — toward 
the jewelry store. Here, indeed, is a treasure house ot 
beautiful and useful gifts. Take a leaf from your own 
experience. Think back for just a moment. Isn't it true 
that of all the gifts you have received, those from the 
jewelry store possess a very special charm that com- 
ia 5 anette can never ane pic ont Richly 
boxed .... attractively set forth . 


THEY FAIRLY TINGLE WITH 
THE CHRISTMAS SPIRIT 2 


How pleasant it is to reflect that your gifts, thought- 
fully selected at the jewelry store, will be treasured 
long beyond the dusk of Christmas day, increasing in 
value with the rich associations of each new year. 
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WHITE MAGIC 


in your cellar 


After you have made the usual 
gallant effort to maintain a hot 
water supply in your home, by 
main strength and awkwardness, 
you will readily concede the magic 
in Humphrey Automatic service. 


Down there in the cellar, all by itself, a 
Humphrey Automatic Gas Water Heater . 
will produce continuously, over a period. 
of twenty years or more, a volume of hot 
water sufficient for all the needs Pr hee 
household. = 


From the day your Humphrey Auto: 
matic is installed, you will never lack hot 
water for any purpose. Whenever you 
turn a faucet, hot water will come in- 
stantly—and run as long as you want. 


Inexpensive to Buy 
Inexpensive to Use 


Enough hot water for everybody—all the 
time. And delivered at a Jower cost 
per gallon than by any other known 
method. Meter readings prove it. 
For details, go to your gas company or 
plumber, or better yet, let us send you 
a Booklet of interesting information, and 
name of dealer who can serve you. 


HUMPHREY COMPANY 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
(Div. Ruud Mfg. Co.) 


UMPHRE 


Automatic Gas Water Heaters 


Humphrey Storage Sys 
tem—maintains acontin- 
uous supply 


Humphrey Type- A 
A utomatic—heats water 
snstantly as it flows 


Humphrey Company, 

Kalamazoo, Michigan 

Send me your booklet, ‘‘Humphrey Hot Water 
Service—Why, Where, When, How?”’ 
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AVLOWA, visiting the gold-mines of 


- South Africa, was introduced to the |, 
chief of the Mchopis as ‘“‘the greatest | 


dancer in the world.’”? At which the big | 
chief demurred. ‘Pardon me—the second 
greatest; I am the greatest dancer in the 
world.’? And those who have seen this 
savage ruler leading his tribe in a dance— 
himself an enormous man drest in a red- 
and-white striped shirt, a Scotch kilt, a 
skirt of leopard skins, a lion-skin cape, 
shaggy goatskin on his arms and legs, and 
a head-dress of nodding ostrich plumes, 
orange, white and black—say that possibly 
his own estimate of his terpsichorean rank 
is not too high. Caroline S. Quarles gives 
us in the Milwaukee Journal this outline 
of the theme of the Mchopi dance: 


Dancing to native music before going 
into battle; getting ready to attack; attack- 
ing the enemy; killing all the enemy 
wounded and wiping up the ground with 
their shields; the chief is wounded (what 


staggering and contortions on the part of 
that gentleman!). The chief orders his 
warriors to dance in the blood on the 
battle-field and point their shields to the 
sky as a sign of thanksgiving. 

We knew the barbaric spectacle was at 
an end when from the weird minor tones 
of the orchestra we could distinguish 
““God Save the King.” 


There is intense rivalry, it is explained, 
among the various tribes employed at the 
Rand gold-mines. The superintendent of 
the compound, who has spent forty years 

in Johannesburg, related this incident: 


One Sunday when he was the only white 
man in the compound, a quarrel broke 
out between members of two tribes. He 
rushed to the telephone and called the 
police. Then grabbing a long whip of 
rhinoceros hide, he planted himself among 
the disputants, and, by vigorous use of his 
weapon, he was able to keep the two groups 
from murdering each other until help 
arrived. 


feeling of animosity by a more friendly 
rivalry. At stated intervals a contest is 


tribes best performs its native dance. We 
were fortunate in witnessing the two win- 
ning tribes, the Shangaans and Mchopis of 
Portuguese Hast Africa, perform their 
dances exactly as they had done for the 
Prince of Wales. 

When we arrived in the open space 
within the City Deep compound, a native 
orchestra was playing ‘‘ Tipperary’? with 
great gusto. Two varieties of instruments 
were employed. Native drums, made by 
placing boards across the top of several 
empty oil-cans, and native pianos, which 
resembled large xylophones. The musi- 
clans, dres st in re sd - and-white striped shirts 
and red ‘‘shorts,’’ beat their instruments 
furiously, while their shiny chocolate faces 
looked as if they might melt any minute. 
Their efforts resulted in a_ surprizingly 
large volume of sound, in a weird minor 
strain, The rhythm was remarkable, tho 
as far as tune went, I fear any less familiar 
than ‘‘Tipperary’’ would have been hard 
to recognize. 

The first dance was performed by the 
| Shangaans. It began when their leader, 


| magnificently built, strong, lithe and 


The mine officials attempt to replace this | 


held to determine which of the various | 
about three feet above the floor, the other 


TOM-TOMS IN THE RAND 


graceful, came hurtling thedngh the air i 
long leaps. He was bare to the waist 
“except for a string of heavy beads and a 
policeman’s whistle dangling on a ‘cord. 
Tied around his waist and hanging dow: 
behind was a beautiful'leopard skin and in 
front a bunch of gaily colored lambs’ tails. 
From his knees and his elbows hung a 
fringe of long white goat’s hair. Around 
both ankles were tied snakes’ rattles. The 
finishing touch to his costume was an ~ 
ox-horn about twelve inches long, sticking 
right out at the back. From the end of in 
waved a bright purple handkerchief. Hi 
hair, parted in queer tufts, bristled out at 
right-angles to his head. In one hand he~ 
carried a small hatchet, which he flourished — 
with great energy. F 
Such was the leader. After considerable — 
leaping about to the accompaniment of the 
orchestra’s rhythmic tom-tom, he blew his 
whistle and a group of natives appeared, 
drest to represent the women of the tribe. 
No women are allowed in the compound. 
In their bright cotton prints this group had 
come together to sing encouragement to 
the warriors about to go into battle. The 
men, arrayed like their chief, except for the 
addition of a black-and-white striped shirt 
and two sticks substituted for the hatchet, 
came rushing in and proceeded to show the 
““women’”’ what fine fellows they were, 
how well they could dance, and what 
they’d do to the enemy when they met 
him. They swaggered about, shaking 
their sticks, they leapt two feet in the air, 
and they swished their rattles and stamped 
their feet furiously, all in unison, Then 
they marched away while the ‘‘women’”’ 


shouted and wailed. 


Of the 200,000 natives employed in the 
Rand, where they perform ‘‘all the un- 


‘skilled and most of the semiskilled labor,”’ 
Miss Quarles tells us: 


They are recruited from many tribes 
‘both in the Union of South Africa and in 
Portuguese East Africa. The native signs 


a contract to work in the mine for six 


months at a wage of from 2 shillings to 


| 2 shillings 6 pence a day (from 50 to 60 


cents). During this time he lives in the 
compound with other members of his own 
tribe. 

One room we were shown in the com- 
pound at the City Deep mine had two 
galleries around three sides, one of them 


six feet above this. These galleries were 
divided into spaces some four feet wide, 
and each man was allotted one space as 


| his own domain. He eould put up.a bed 


there, or sleep on the floor, as he chose. 
In either case his space served him as bed- 
room,-dining-room and parlor. There were 
altogether fifty-six of these spaces in the 
room, indicating that as many men, pre- 
sumably all of the same tribe, spent their 
leisure hours there. 

In the center of the room was a large open 
stove. Because of variation in tribal ecus- 
toms, the men of each room are given their 
ration of meat raw and allowed to eook it 
in any way they choose. This room re- 
ceived eighty pounds of meat twice a 
week, an average of some three pounds a 
week for each man. 

We inspected the huge kitchens where 
the food for the entire compound is pre- 
pared. Feeding one native costs exactly 
27 cents a day, we were informed. The 
principal article in a native’s diet is a 
kind of porridge, made of ground maize, 
called ‘‘mealie meal,’’ and cooked until it 


This is the Certified 
Kelvinator Salesman 


In his famous easel he carries 
the illustrated story of the 
wonder-working Zone of 
Kelvination. He is a trained 
man—a responsible, trust- 
worthy man—the respecte 
representative of the world’s 
largest exclusive manufac- 
turer of electric refrigeration. 


Kelv 


The Oldest Domestic Electric 


ADAM, your loving husband 
presents you—this Christmas— 
Kelvinator. 


He could have bought you furs, or silk 
things, or a trinket on a chain, but with 
his husbandly wisdom he got you some- 
thing that’s just as personal—and twice 
as desirable. 


What, indeed, could be more personal 
than freedom from work that spoils your 
pretty hands and tries your admirable 
temper; what more personal than leisure 
added to every day; what more personal 
than food that’s perfectly kept without 
a thought or worry? 


Naturally, he expects to be repaid for 
this inspiration. But that’s so simple, 
with Kelvinator. 


The Zone of 
Kelvination 
Below 50°—above 40° 
A zone of dry, frosty cold 
in which even the most 
delicate foods stay fresh 


and wholesome for many 
ays. 


Pay him this year, and next, and next, 
with salads that crackle and crunch; with 
meats that are mellow and full of flavor; 
with a hundred and one frozen dainties 
from the crisp, dry cold of the Zone of 
Kelvination. 


A surprise? Of course! He intended it 
to be. They put it in while you were 
shopping for his gift. It’s yours—for 
always; it will serve you—for always. 
That, because it’s Kelvinator. 


Madam, what did you get for him—this 
Christmas? There’s a Buffet Kelvinator 
made especially for men folks. Some 
women are buying them for their hus- 
bands’ offices. 


KELVINATOR CORPORATION, 2064 WEST FORT ST., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of Electric Refrigeration Corporation 
‘Branches: NEW YORK * CHICAGO » BOSTON + DETROIT +» ATLANTA +» BALTIMORE 


KELVINATOR OF CANADA, LIMITED, 1183 DU 


NDAS STREET, EAST, LONDON ONTARIO 


(811) 


GREATER KEENNESS 


GREATER RIGIDITY 


‘i 
OMPARE the Ever- 


Ready Blade (A)to the 
thin, wafer blade (B). 


Ever-Ready hasa staunchsteel 
body —a body heavy enough to 
takea scientifically perfect bevel 
edge! It can besharpened sharp! 
It keeps its keenness! It shaves 
with ball-bearing smoothness — 
quickly, cleanly, delightfully. 

And the Ever-Ready Blade is 
reinforced with a sturdy steel 
“backbone’’. It’s rigid like the 
old-fashioned razor. It meets 
each hair with unbending accu- 
racy. There’s no “give” to it — 
except the satisfaction it gives 
the shaver! 

Try Ever-Ready Blades once 
—they’'ll be your good-morning 
friends forever after! 


Your Ever-Ready Razor 


is the finest razor that ever met 
a beard. We guarantee it for no 
less than 10 years. Our service 
department will replace your old 
Ever-Ready frame if it isn’t giy- 
ing 100% service. Send it to the 


AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CORP. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Ever-Ready Razors and Blades are sold everywhere 


Ever-Ready 
Blades 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


is so hard that it literally has to be dug 
out of the kettles with shovels. 

As a special treat the men occasionally 
are given a meal of baked beans. 

They drink Kaffir beer and a nourishing 
whitish fluid which resembles extremely 
sour buttermilk. 

The miner’s day begins at four in the 


morning, when he descends the shaft with 


| shepherding the doughboy 


only a piece of dry bread to sustain him 
through the day. Work begins about 
6 A. M., and by 2:30 he is again on the 
surface and lined up to receive a drink of 
buttermilk from the kitchen, where it is 
prepared in vats at least eight feet square. 
At 4:30 the one real meal of the day is 
given out, consisting of porridge, and 
oceasionally meat or beans. 

The superintendent of the compound, 
who had come to Johannesburg forty years 
ago when it was a village of tents and tin 
shanties, told us that there is strong hostil- 
ity between the tribes. 


“HIGH-POWER” SAVAGE LEADING THE 
DOUGHBOYS BACK TO FRANCE 
AFAYETTE, here we are again!” 

promises to be the watchword of 
some 30,000 A. E. F. veterans when they 
arrive in France next year, on a memorial 
visit to the battle-fields of the World War. 

This ‘‘greatest peacetime passenger move- 

ment in history’’ will be led by one who, in 

the first crossing of the doughboys a decade 
ago, was ‘“‘an almost unknown Heutenant 
of engineers.” His name is Savage 

Howard Paul—and he is known throughout 

the American Legion as ‘‘ High-Power” 

Savage. He is the Legion’s new National 

Commander, having been ‘‘elected to that 

high office in Philadelphia several weeks 


ago, amid tumultuous cheers and a demon- 
stration that shook the walls of the con- 
hall the 

The honor 
first to General Pershing, 
G. 


Ledger magazine; and 


vention in Sesquicentennial 


had been offered 
relates Charles 
Reinhart in the Philadelphia Public 
“Black Jack’? him- 
of the 
had he ac- 


grounds.” 


the leader 
F, 


self would have been 
second edition of the A. BH, 


cepted the office. But he declined, and 
“High-Power”? Savage gets the job of 


veterans back 
We learn that 
“has already 


to the 


a committee of 


land of Lafayette. 
the 


months 


Legion 


spent many of active work in 


preliminary preparations.” 'The enormous 
problem of transportation was tackled by 
obtaining twenty-eight steamships for the 
exclusive use of the veterans—‘‘a fleet with 
a total tonnage of more than 450,000, sail- 


ing from six ports in the United States and 


one port in Canada to three French and 
one Belgian port within a period of a few 
days.” Moreover, ‘‘in addition to the 
regular convention activities,’ the com- 


mittee has planned ‘‘a series of battle-field 


and cemetery tours which will carry legion- 


arles to every battle zone in France where 


American troops were engaged.”’ Through 


te a 
the cooperation of the French Govern 


| ments Commission, the itineraries hay 
been so worked out as to complete each tor 


a 


ment and the American Battle Mo 


in one day. Twenty separate itine 


The first group includes the area be- 
tween Amiens, St. Quentin and Cambrai 
with visits to the American Cemetery 
Bony, the scene of the famous Ame 
attack at Cantigny, parts of the old 
denburg line and the St. Quentin tu 
the historic towns of Albert, St. Quen: 
and Amiens, Another section. of the f 
group of tours covers the neighborho 
occupied by British troops during the 
and includes a visit to the Flanders Fi 
Cemetery near Audenarde, Belgium; visi 
to Ypres, to Vimy Ridge, where poison 
gas was first used; to scenes of the British — 
activities in France and Belgium, to the 
battle-fields where the Sixth and Eleventh — 
Engineers distinguished themselves, and 
where a number of American troops were 
engaged. 

The second group of tours covers some 
of the most bitterly contested territory 
of the World War, including the towns of 
Chateau-Thierry, Reims and _ Soissons. 
In this district are two American ceme- 
teries, the famous Belleau Wood Cemetery 
at the foot of the hill where the American 
Marine Brigade and other American units 
wrote a new page in the battle history of 
the world, the Oise-Aisne Cemetery near 
Fere-en-Tardenois; visits will be made to 
scenes of American activity along the 
Marne, the town of Chateau-Thierry, the 
famous city of ‘Reims and its ravished 
cathedral, to Soissons, and other points of 
interest, which include the grave of Quen- 
tin Roosevelt, parts of the old Hindenburg 
line, the famous Chemin des Dames. 

The third district will cover territory 
of particular interest to American troops— 
the famous Argonne district, where, in the 
Argonne Forest to the west of Verdun, the 
First and Second American Armies began 
an advance which carried them into Ger- 
many; here an opportunity will be given 
to visit the great Meuse-Argonne Ceme- 
tery, where 22;000 American soldiers are 
buried; visits will also be made to the 
fortress city of Verdun, the famous forts 
which surround it, the scene of the action 
of the Lost Battalion, and many other 
points of interest associated with American 
activity during the war. 

The fourth district covers the territory 
between Verdun and Pont-a-Mousson, 
which was known during the war as the 
St. Mihiel salient, wiped out in one day 
by an American drive during the summer of 


1918; here visits will be made to the 
historie city of St. Mihiel, the American 
cemetery near by, and various points of 
interest in the neighborhood. 

The fifth district, known as the Cham- 
pagne district, lies east of Reims. and 


includes visits to the forts near Reims, 
the famous Blane Mont Ridge and the 
chalk-trenches of the C hampagne. 

The committee believes that in dev elop- 
ing these battle-field tours the Le gion will 
be doing not only a distinet service to its 
members who participate in the Paris 
convention trip, but it will be enabling all 
Americans who thereafter may visit France 
to obtain a new conception of the part 
played by this country in the World War. 

That the veterans will be e nthusiastically 
welcomed in France is evident from the 
messages addrest to Legion leaders by 
officials and soldier organizations abroad. 


The most interesting of these, we learn, 


Who were present 


at that meeting? What did they decide ? 


Ses men attended this conference. They made 
some important decisions. But no record was 
kept. Six weeks later, the date was forgotten. . 
who were present was unknown .. . what was de- 
cided was uncertain . . . nobody ever did anything 
about it. 

Are you allowing this sort of carelessness to slow 
up your business? It is a simple matter to keep 
memories fresh when you use printed forms—those 
printed slips of paper with date lines and a definite 
place for writing down important facts at the time 
decisions are made. 

Cultivate the practice of using printed forms 
more extensively, and speed up the work of every 
department. Use them for writing down instruc- 
tions, reports, conference decisions, and for various 
other records that you need in office routine. 

Printed forms are convenient to fill out. They 


HaMMERMILL PapeR Company, ERIE, Pa. 


| 
La carbon Copy we 
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\ 
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The Utility Business Paper | 


Ask any stationer for National Loose Leaf Ledger 
Sheets and Business Forms made of Hammermill 
Ledger. Hammermill Ledger is made in the same 


ns 
mill as Hammermill Bond and with the same high 2 pee 
E 22) aa! 


are the foes of confusion and error. They prevent 
costly chasing around between employees. When 
they err you can place the responsibility. They free 
executives from many needless interruptions. 

Hammermill Bond is a nation-wide favorite for 
printed forms. There are six reasons why: (1) Its 
quality is standard, uniform throughout. (2) It 
comes in twelve colors and white. (3) Its surface is 
right for pen, pencil, typewriter, carbon and print- 
ing. (4) It has the strength to stand rough han- 
dling. (5) It 1s moderately priced. (6) You can al- 
ways secure it promptly. All printers know it, all 
can secure it, and many carry it in stock. 

We have prepared a Working Kit—a portfolio 
of printed forms together with samples of Ham- 
mermill Bond in various colors, which we shall be 
glad to send you free of charge. Please write us 
on your business letterhead. 
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standard of quality and untformity. 


7 of the 10 largest cities—39 of the 80 
over 100,000—within 400 miles of Erie 


5 out of IO 


Buyers Close to Erie 


A rich, “close in” market—affording real 
savings in distribution time and costs— 
is one outstanding advantage Erie offers 
manufacturers in every line. 


A 400-mile circle with Erie at its center 
contains 61% of all American wage 
earners, 56% of the income tax payers 
and 6 out of every 10 persons with $5,000 
incomes. A total of 48 million people 
with money to spend—all within an 
overnight journey from Erie. 


This big market at Erie’s door helps Erie 
industries prosper. Locate your new or 
branch plant here. You, too, will profit 
by Erie’s 5-fold advantages — market, 
transportation, raw material, labor, and 
power. The whole story is told—clearly 
and in detail—in ‘5 Great Advantages.” 


Get Your Copy of This Free Book 


This valuable new book is full of signifi- 
cant facts and figures. 32 pages. Basic 
information requiring months to collect 
—vital data every manufacturer ought to 
have. Coupon brings copy free. Or let 
our Industrial Board supply a confidential 
survey to fit your own problem. 


Baer 


PENNSYLVANIA 
City of Fy great advantages 


1. Rich Overnight Market 
2. Swift Deliveries to 
Nation’s Big Buyers 
3. Raw Materials, Parts 
Easily Available 
4. Steady, Intelligent, 
Trained Workers 
5. Cheap Coal—Good Water 


ERIE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Erie, Penna. 


Please send a copy of your booklet “5 Great | 
Advantages.” 


Namie 


Firm 


Address e 
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| Technology at Chicago. 
| energy is the fact that, while maintaining a 


who : ee sent 


message to America: = 


 “Tnasmuch as certain newspapers in | - 
| America have circulated hostile rumors, 
| you have inquired of this Government 


what may be the attitude existing in” 


| France regarding the convention of the 


American Legion that has been invited 
to be held in Paris in 1927. The Comite 


d'Entente and the Semaine du Combatant 


(French veteran organizations) have in- 
formed you that the members of the 
American Legion will be received with 
enthusiasm by their French comrades.” 


Of ‘‘High-Power”’ Savage, we are told 
that he has done ‘‘great things’ for the 
Legion; notably: 


He has won the support and the admira- 
tion of outstanding leaders and humblest 
members alike. Jn the posts he has 
administered he has increased the mem- 
bership, the influence, the field of ser- 


vice. 


He has worked his way from a poor 
country boy to a place of high responsibility 
in one of the largest public-service corpora- 
tions in America. If you would know 
what the men of the Legion think of him, 
read what was said when the name of 
‘High-Power’? Savage was proposed at 
that seething convention in Philadelphia. 
It is the nominating speech of Ferre 
Watkins, State commander of Illinois, 
and runs in part like this: 

“Out in the cornlands of Iowa was born 
the eighth of a family of ten children. 
He left at an early age for the City of 
Chicago, educated himself, was graduated 
from college and started at the bottom 
of the rapid-transit system there as a 
minor engineer. To-day he is the general 
superintendent of maintenance-of-way of 
the great elevated system of Chicago. 

“War came. Three years beyond the 
draft age and married, he put on the 
uniform, spent a year overseas and re- 
turned. He built up Elevated Post, 
Chicago, from 49 to 442 members; was 
president of all posts in Cook County, 
senior vice-commander of Illinois, com- 
mander of the Department of Illinois, and 
is the present national executive ecom- 
mitteeman.” : 

State Commander Watkins might have 
told many more interesting things econ- 
cerning this tall, broad-shouldered, gray- 
eyed, smiling engineer and soldier whom the 
veterans of the World War have chosen to 
lead them in peace. He was known once 
as ‘‘Boone”’ Savage, because he was born 


near Boone, lowa, back in January of 
1884. His father, Thomas J. Savage, had 


been a locomotive engineer on the Chicago 
and North Western, so it was natural that 
his son should inherit an interest in the 
mechanies of transportation. After being 
graduated from the Boone High School, 
Savage attended the Lewis Institute of 
Illustrative of his 


high average in his studies, he still found 
time to captain every athletic team in the 
school. 

From Lewis Institute Savage went to the 
University of Wisconsin, where he won a 
place on the football team and distin- | 
guished himself on the diamond. For | 


North Western an 


the C 
Engineering Department. _ 
became associated again with the 
line, where he rose to his present o 

Early in 1918 Savage was commi 
first lieutenant of engineers from ci 
and was assigned to the Fifty-fift 
gineers. He served with the reg 
constructing railroads in France — 
June, 1919. Then he returned t 
United States and was discha 
Washington, July 28, 1919. He iss 
member of the Reserve Officers Co: 

Big as are the things he has done 
the Legion, the burly, firm-jawed 
commander hopes to accomplish ~ 
bigger things in his new office. He 
endeavor, he says, to extend still furt: 
the programs of hospitalization, rehabili- 
tation and child welfare. He will en- 
courage the project of having each post 
take an active interest in its own com- 4 
munity development. = 

‘Those things,” he said, ‘‘are a part of 
a sacred trust that we owe to the boys 
who didn’t come back and to those who 
were injured. We have to take hold of and 
carry out to the last detail the care of-our 
disabled comrades. If we don’t do all in 
our power to help them, then we have 
failed in the first excuse for our existence. 
Care for them to the best of human 
abilities; fit for life those who have been 
injured and who have a chance of learn- 
ing some trade; care for the children of 
the boys over there—that must be our 
object.” 

The new commander is rather non- 
committal when discussing his personal 
aims and recreations. ‘‘It’s just like the 
time when they gave me my first gang to 
boss on the railroad,’’ he laughed when he 
was asked how he liked his new job. 
“Only,”’ he added, ‘‘it’s some gang I have 
tackled now.” He laughed, too, over his 
baseball experiences. 

“Yes, I signed up with the Cubs and 
pitched a few games,” he admitted. “I 
was rotten. Then they farmed me out 
to Colorado Springs, and it wasn’t long 
before they got onto me and let me out. 
Then I got a regular job.” 


Savage was asked what part he believed 
the Legion should take in polities. He 
hesitated a moment, then answered rather 
slowly and solemnly: 


‘Down in the amphitheater in Arling- 
ton Cemetery at the tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier there an interesting 
motto,” he said. ‘‘It is earved high on the 
eurving wall of marble which spectators 
face as they gaze toward the front of the 
structure. It says: 

‘““When we assumed the soldier we did 
not lay aside the citizen. 

““T think that is my idea and the idea 
to which I should like the Legion to hold. 
It is the duty of the legionnaire to play his 
part as the citizen. But his polities should 
be apart from the Legion. Our program is 
a different one from political control. Our 
work is in the eivie upbuilding and bettering 
of our nation. Our aim is to make America 
a better place to live in.”’ 


is 
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Most Precious 


Christmas Gift, 
Say Pipe-Smokers 


Judging by numerous letters received, 
the Christmas ‘‘gift problem” is no 
longer any problem at all. At least 
among pipe-smokers. 


These letters disclose that while a 
pipe-smoker will thank you politely for 
the pink necktie, fancy garters or use- 
less novelty—what really delights his 
heart is a jar of good tobacco. 


That is why each year, more and more 
members of the Edgeworth Club make 
a practise of distributing their favorite 
tobacco among friends as a Christmas 
remembrance. 


The two favorite gift sizes of Edge- 
worth are the 16-ounce glass humidor 
jar and the 8-ounce tin. Both are pro- 
vided at Christmas time with appro- 
priate wrappings. Each size contains 
Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed, and each is 
packed in a 
good ~ look- 
ing deco- 
rated gift 
cartonprint- 
ed in colors. 
Prices—$1.65 
for the 16- 
ounce jar. 
The 8-ounce 
tins are 75¢ 
each. 


Please ask 
yourtobaceco 
dealerforthe 
Edgeworth 
Christmas 
packages. If 
he will not 

‘i supply you, 
we gladly offer the following service to 
you: 


Send us $1.65 for each 16-ounce jar, 
and 75c for each 8-ounce tin to be 
shipped, also a list of the names and 
addresses of those you wish to remember, 
with your personal greeting card for each 
friend. 


We will gladly attend to sending the 
Christmas Edgeworth to your friends, 
all delivery charges prepaid. 


Personal: Perhaps you yourself are 
not acquainted with Edgeworth. If so, 


send your name and address to Larus & 
Brother Company. We shall be glad to 
send you free samples—generous help- 
ings both of Edgeworth Plug Slice and 
Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed. 


Edgeworth is sold in various sizes. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edge- 
worth Ready-Rubbed are packed in 
small, pocket-size packages, in hand- 
some humidors, holding a pound, and 
also in several handy in-between sizes. 

For the free samples, kindly address 
Larus & Brother Company, 2-X South 
21st Street, Richmond, Va. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edge- 
worth, Larus & Brother Company will 
gladly send you prepaid by parcel post 
a one- or two-dozen carton of any size 
of Edgeworth Plug Slice or Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed for the same price you 
would pay the jobber. 


sy your radio— tune in on WRVA, Richmond, | 
—the Edgeworth Station. Wave length 256 meters. 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Federal forces, I believe my firing was as 
true as that of any of the grown men 
around me,’ continued Mr. MeWaters; and 
we read that he and his companions routed 
the Federals from their positions and: _ 


“After we had stationed ourselves to 
repulse a counter-attack, I left to carry the 
news back to father of his brother’s death. 
Altho he was disturbed over the danger I 
had been in, he seemed to get some satis- 
faction out of the fact that I had done all I 
could to avenge Uncle Doe’s death. 

“During this time I had begun to sell 
corn-pones and chewing-gum. I had two 
negro women cooking the bread for me, and 


had little trouble selling it as fast as it was | 


turned out. For each pone I got a two-bit 
shin-plaster, a Confederate note for ftwenty- 
five cents. The chewing-gum was made of 
beeswax and English rosin, not exactly up 
to the latest flavors, but it had a good sale. 

“One afternoon a friend named Russell, 
of my own age (I had reached fifteen by 
then), decided to go with me on a scouting 
and foraging expedition of our own. We 
didn’t know exactly what we were going 
for, but probably wanted an adventure, 
with an idea toward picking up something 
valuable, for both of us were badly in need 
of better clothes.” 


The boys’ visit to the Federal lines 
proved unsuccessful, and on their return 
they were unable to give much information 
to General Hood, the Confederate com- 
mander. Shortly after their foray, General 
Sherman gained possession of Atlanta, and 
Mr. MeWaters goes on to tell that just 
at that time: 


“A colonel from the Third Iowa Regi- 
ment fell ill with malaria, and was brought 
into our house for nursing. He assured us 
that if we ever got into any trouble, he 
would care for us. 

‘‘Four days after General Sherman was 
established in Atlanta, somebody reported 
me as having been behind the Federal lines 
and as being in close touch with the Con- 
federates. A detachment of soldiers came 
to our home and carried me to the General’s 
headquarters. 

“T thought the 


General Sherman, 


Northern commander, was the most hand- | 


some old man I had ever seen. He sat up 
straight behind his desk, and when he 
looked straight at you, you imagined he 
wouldn’t be afraid of anything. 

“He called me ‘Bub,’ and asked me who 
my father was. I answered him, and when 
he asked if I had any relatives in the war, 


I told him that every relative I had was | 


fighting. When he asked me what I had 
been doing since he came to Atlanta, I told 
him about the corn-pones and newspapers, 
and how I had fought some. He wanted to 
know about my visit to the Federal lines, 
and I told him all that, ineluding my visit 
to General Hood, and the information I had 
given him. 

“T told him everything he asked about, 
and talked straight and plain. The Iowa 
colonel was not really well enough to leave 
his bed, but he went to headquarters and 
told how well he had been treated, and how 
he had promised to help us. 

“General Sherman must have thought 
right well of me, for he sent me over to an 


| assistant’s desk, where a permit allowing me 


Wahl Fountain Pen 
Desk Sets from $7.50 
to $30. Set illustrated, 
marble or glass base, 
two pens, $30 00 


The Gifts 


that Santa Claus” 


would Choose 


Here are gifts that echo Merry 
Christmas all the year around ¥ 
Different, useful, lovely, and 
friendly ¥ ¥ Wahl Fountain 
Pen Desk Sets and Wahl-Ever- 
sharp Writing Sets ¥ vV The 
desk sets are something entirely 
new vV A single gracefully ta- 
pered Wahl Fountain Pen, or a 
pair of them, perfectly balanced 
to the hand and set on a base of 
imported Italian Portoro Marble, 
Emeraline Glass, or Pear] Am- 
erith ¥ For the business man’s 
desk, let us suggest Portoro Mar- 
ble, jet black veined with tints 
from gray to gold, or finest Em- 
eraline Glass ¥ For the woman’s 
desk, Pearl] Amerith, with its 
texture and sheen of mother-of- 
pearl, in Silver White, Rose 
Pink, Orchid, or Empyrean 
Blue ¥ ¥V Ball and socket joints 
that permit turning the pens to 
any angle or elevation ¥ ¥ Wahl- 
Eversharp Writing Sets —a Wahl 
Pen nested in an attractive gift 
box with its companion Ever- 
sharp—are wrire gifts for every- 
body ¥ Vv At Wahl-Eversharp 


counters everywhere. 


Wahl- Eversharp 
Writing Sets from 


EVERSHARP 


and 


- WAAL PEN 


© 1926, The Wahl Company, Chicago 
The Wahl Company, Ltd., Toronto 
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And every day after Christmas \ « 
he will have a pleasant © 
thought of you as he uses 
his New Improved Gillette / 


4 New 


® « 


SAFETY =<Gigt=>- RAZOR 
“The Quality Razor 
of the World 


The. Traveler: 

In Gold Plate;$10.00 
In Silver Plate, $7.50 
| 
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ITS of old Spain along our 
Southern border add a 


charming interest to your jour- 
ney via the “Open Window 
Route”. Balmy climate, attrac- 
tive stop-overs, rock-ballasted 
road bed, oil-burning locomo- 
tives. A delightful revelation 
in superb travel comfort. 


Sunshine 


all thee ay! 


The Sunset Limited is a de luxe 
daily train without extra fare 
from New Orleans to Los Angeles, 
San Diego, and San Francisco. 


Club Car, Observation Car and latest 

type Dining and Sleeping Cars. Con- 

venient service for the 120-mile motor 

trip over the marvelous Apache 

Trail and for the Carriso Gorge. 

For information and literature address 
any of the following offices: — 


Chicago 


33 W. Jackson Blvd. 


Houston 
So. Pacific Bldg. 


New York 
165 Broadway 


New Orleans 
Pan. Am. Bank Bldg. 


Los Angeles 


Pacific Electric 


San Francisco 
Southern Pacific Bldg. 


Bldg. 
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_ Continued 


to go where I pleased was handed me. 
When the refugee train was made up ten 


‘days later, an orderly brought a U.S. Army 


wagon with four mules around to the house 
for me, and we loaded our household 
goods on it. 

‘The orderly asked me if there was any- 
thing else I wanted to take. I told him 
I would like to carry my gun. He took the 
weapon, wrapt it ina quilt, and laid it in the 
wagon. We went with the wagon train to 
Lovejoy station, where the Federal soldiers 
had a big wash pot full of hot coffee and the 
refugees were having a feast and a grand 
time. That was fourteen days after 
Atlanta fell.” 


EARLY NIGHTMARES OF THE 
“HORSELESS CARRIAGE” 

WENTY-FIVE years ago, a mechan- 

ical horse, ‘‘ with measured iron step” 
and hinged jaws honking, advanced up 
a Wifth Avenue lined with rows of gaping 
spectators. The animal appeared to be 
pulling a ‘“‘horseless carriage,”’ altho in 
reality it was propelled by the vehicle. 
The New York Suwn, in an article reprinted 
from the Kansas City. Star, tells us that 
this odd contraption was ‘‘the obvious 
remedy to the ‘horse wanted’ appearance 
of the early motor-vehicle,’’ and goes on to 
say that: 


This new breed of colts was produced by 
men like John Doyle of Hoboken, Thomas 
J. Thorpe of Chicago, and Henry Hayes 
of Denver and Emil Langrenne in an at- 
tempt to combine and reconcile the esthetie 
and the mechanieal. 

Where the motor was located in its body, 


the dummy horse could be hitehed between | 


the shafts of a carriage, the same as its 
living prototype. Doyle devised a system 
of levers for ‘‘mechanically imitating the 
step of a horse,’’ while Thorpe created 
a mount which could be used on the bridle 
path ‘‘as well as for pulling a earriage.”’ 
Where the motion was communicated 


to the horse by a motor in the vehicle | 


which it was intended to pull, its interior 


was used as a storage place for tools, ex- | 


tra tires, and other equipment for the auto- 
mobile, as well as the saddle, which in the 
emergency of an extra guest, furnished 
a comfortable seat on the horse’s back. 


Steering was accomplished by a pull on | 


the reins, and at night lamps inside the 


animals head transformed colored lenses 
into flashing eyes. Indeed, these mechan- 
ical horses lacked only the ability to balk 
when they met vehicles of the purely 
‘‘horseless”’ variety. 

Nor were their inventors unmindful of 


who was en- 
order of 


the attitude of the real horse, 
tirely unreeconciled to the new 
things and whose dislike for the motor-car 
was to prove a formidable obstacle to the 


new mode of transportation. It was the 
benevolent intention, among other things, 
of mechanical horses to prevent motor- 
vehicles frightening nervous horses on the 
highway. In the face of Dobbin’s intense 
suspicion, however, they failed to do so. 
We read that the issue of October 2, 
1845, of The Scientific American, bore on 


its cover a picture of what was probably 


the snow 
M2 flies 


sail away to the 


MEDITERRANEAN 
Seek Lands of Sunshine on 


Our Four Winter Cruises 


Four cruises enable you to make such stop- 
overs as you desire. Spend a month in Egypt, 
or any place you choose—another famous 
ocean liner will pick you upto carry you over 
the remainder of an ideal itinerary. 


ADRIATIC Sailing Jan. 5 and Feb. 23 
LAPLAND Sailing Jan. 15 and Mar. 5 


Back in New York in 46 days. Stopovers 
arranged if desired, or you may cross Europe 
and return from a northern port. 


$695 (up) All Expenses Included 


Itinerary: New York, Madeira, Gibraltar, 
Algiers, Monaco, Naples, Athens, Constan- 
te Haifa (for Holy Land), Alexandria 


(ei § for Cairo and the Nile), Syracuse, 
Naples, Monaco, Gibraltar, New York. 


Address Cruise Dept., No. 1 Broadway, 
New York; our offices elsewhere or any au- 
thorized agent. 


WHITE STAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE 


Dister Monologs, VaudevilleActs 
Musical Comedies How to Stage a Play 
and Revues, Min- Make-up Goods 


strel Opening Choruses, Darky Plays. Catalog FREE. 


T. S. DENISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 34 CHICAGO 
He ) 
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D; YOU WANT an important, high-salaried posi- 


iwost Oc SERret 


tion? You can have one if you can do the work. 

LaSalle experts will show you how, guide you step 

by step to success and help solve your personal 
business problems thru the time-saving LaSalle Problem 
Method. Our salary-doubling plan enables you to prepare 
during your spare hours, without interference with your 
Present duties. Simply mark on the coupon the field in 
which you desire success, and we will mail you a valuable 
book describing the opportunities in that field, together 
with an outline of our salary- doubling plan. Also copy of 
“Ten Years’ Promotion in One,’’ There is no cost or obli- 
gation. Find out how the salary-doubling plan starts 
average men and women on the high road to success and 
financial independence, Check and mail the coupon NOW. 


— —— ——Find Yourself Thru LaSalle! —— ——— <a 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 


Dept. 1252-R Chicago 
I should be glad to learn about your 
salary-doubling plan as applied to 
my advancement in the business field 
checked below. Send also copy of 
‘Ten Years’ Promotionin One,’’all 
without obligation. 
OBusiness Management 
OHigher Accountancy 
OTraffic Management 
O Modern Salesmanship 
O Railway Station Manage. 
ment 
OLaw—Degree of LL.B. 
OCommercial Law 
OIndustrial Management 
O Modern Foremanship 
and Production Methods 
OPersonnel and Employ- 
ment Management 
OBanking and Finance 


OModern Business Corre- 
spondence and Practice 

OExpert Bookkeeping 

Oc, P. A. Coaching 

OBusiness English 

OCommercial Spanish 

DO Effective Speaking 


fever invented. “I 
an open carriage with 
e back, and it even had 


; 2 6 of the carriage, and 
ssibly - Yankeo frugality accounted for 
S. The story continues: 


_ Some— responsibility for: thes eee of 
he public to accept the motor-vehicle 
in its true guise doubtless rests on the 
m akers. There was the consideration that 
by using horse-vehicle forms they could use 
norse-vehicle parts, and thus save time, 
money, and work by not designing some- 
g special when regular parts were to be 
had in the market. There was also the 
conservatism born of generations of con- 
tact with the oxeart, the Army mule, and 
‘the horse. 
| It is necessary to ponder the extraordi- 
mary attachment which mankind has for 
the familiar, the usual, the tried, and to 
remember how satisfied men are with things 
_as they are, in order to appreciate the doubt 
and indifference, often the hostile opposi- 
tion, through which the automobile blazed 
its trail. 
__ In the early days, the largest manufac- 
turer of automobiles equipped each ma- 
ehine with a whip-socket. To the vain 
objections of the inventor, his reply was: 
“Every one of these newfangled things is 
‘going to need a horse to pull it home sooner 
or later.” 

The first body designs were copied line 
for line from forms long associated for 
style and beauty with the horse-drawn 
earriage. They consisted of an ordinary 
phaeton with the shafts removed and a 
motor placed on the running gear. 

“The very suggestion of internal mo- 
tive power is avoided as tho it were a 
breach of good taste,’’ observed an editor 
of the time, ‘‘and often the machinery is so 
placed that it is necessary to twist oneself 
out of shape or take the whole vehicle apart 
to get at it.” 

*““The public does not understand ma- 
chinery,’’ replied the makers, and care- 
fully concealed the mechanism. Only in 
the course of time did increased experience 
demonstrate that the automobile was not 
a earriage and had no more excuse of 
imitating a horse vehicle than a locomotive. 

The public in general long remained un- 
resigned to the passing of the horse as an 
element of transportation, and was op- 
posed to any road vehicle not dependent 
on. horse-power. 


Sixty years ago, we are reminded, the 
problem of excessive speed was a vital one, 
and— 


The increasing severity of judges in 
speeding cases and the recent announce- 
ment by a magistrate that he will refuse 
to admit to bail drivers whose cars cause 
fatal accidents is but the latest step in a 
long chain of decisions and opinions dating 
from the first appearance of the ‘‘horseless 
earriage”’ in the streets of Paris in 1864, 
when there was also considerable agitation 


about “endangering the lives of citizens 

by excessive and murderous spe ed.”’ 
Drivers of motor-vehicles going five 

miles an hour were arrested for ‘‘furi- 


ous driving,’ and when they pointed out 
that horses were driven five miles an 
hour it was argued that horses could he 
controlled by pulling on the reins and shout- 
ing ‘‘Whoa,”’ whereas pulling on the reins 
and shouting ‘‘Whoa’’ to a ‘‘horseless 
carriage ”’ was without effect, inasmuch as 
it lacked ‘‘horse sense.” 


| 
| 
} 
| 
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N CALIFORNIA, windows open 

on rose gardens fragrant at Christ- 

mastime. Acacia trees sprinkle 
their golden blossoms on playgrounds 
and lawns kept green in winter by 
showers that drift in from the warm 
Pacific. 

Think! If you had lived in San 
Francisco for the last 15 years, the 
thermometer in your garden would 
have averaged only 10 degrees cooler at 
noontime on 15 Christmas Days than 
on 15 Fourth of July moons! And in 
the surrounding suburban cities you 
may discover even warmer winter 
temperatures. 

That is one reason why, here in 
California, our children escape those 
anxious ills that go with chill, bleak 
winter weather. Their chest measure- 
ment is greater for it; United States 
Government health statistics show 
they’re taller, stronger. Year after 
year they win and hold national and 
international athletic championships. 


Other Millions Have Answered Your 
Question 

Granted—you say—I’d like to see 
my boy mowing a green lawn in 
winter. I’d rather my girl were play- 
ing tennis in December on a geranium- 
bordered court. But my home, my 
farm, or my business—ties me down. 

Farms? Here are long leagues of 
cultivated, fruitful land at practical 
farmers’ prices—with soil, climate and 
water that bring California a $500,000,- 
ooo crop each year. Business? Here 
are 4,000,000 people like yourself—the 
best consumers in America—to be fed, 
clothed, sheltered, entertained and 
served. Homes? For just as little as 
you would pay for houses and lots in 


aly 
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See ALL the Pacific Coast on your Western Trip 
this year 

For only $18 more, your ticket agent will route 

your Western trip to include a tour of the entire 

L, acific Coast, going one way and returning another. 
For full p articulars of this great trip, its scenery 
and cities, address Pacific Coast Empire Association, 
140 Montgomery Street, San Francisco. 


ine your children. 
play indoors all winter ? 


the same size city or town anywhere 
[and often for less] you can have a 
home of your own in California. The 
same moderate capital that you would 
need elsewhere will serve you amply 
here. Homes can be bought on initial 
payments of as low as $1,000. 


Why Opportunities Are Wider 


Four million Californians, with bank 
accounts twice the national average 
size, with 104 automobiles per hundred 
families, with more electrical conven- 
iences and telephones, with finer schools 
and better homes—these four million 
people live so much better simply 
because opportunity in California is 
greater, richer and more productive for 
the average man with an average stake. 


San Francisco 


San Francisco, the gateway to Hawaii 
and the Orient, is one of the busiest 
ports of the seven seas, supplying to 
the nations of the world California’s 
abundant products and manufactures. 


Come to San Francisco 

Thousands of people are locating in San 
Francisco—to live near the sea, to educate their 
children in the excellent public schools or near- 
by universities, to take advantage of the many 
fine manufacturing opportunities, or because 
they find contented employment, and together 
with their employers, are working out the 
destiny of this splendid city. 


Send for “‘California—W here Life is Better” 

Californians Inc. have no land or service to 
sell. It is a non-profit organization interested 
in the sound development of the state, sup- 
ported by thousands of public-spirited contri- 
butions and furnishing authoritative in- 
formation and helpful service to any man or 
woman, any business man or farmer, who asks 
for it. Californians Inc. service starts with a 
48-page illustrated book—“ California— Where 
Life is Better.”? Send for it—read it now! 


NSF. 7. Californians Fac 


Headquarters 114-A 
SAN FRANCISCO 


‘ 140 MONTGOMERY STREET, Room 507 
@ \ Please send me"California, Where Life is Better” 
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Personal 
Service 
to the 


Winter 
Traveler 


The winter travel season is opening. 
Delightful tours or cruises to summer 
lands will call you to the Mediter- 
ranean, or the West Indies, South 
America, California, Hawaii, or any of 
the thousand nearby resorts of the 
Southern States. 


Safe and serviceable money is the first 
requisite for a happy trip anywhere. 


And the second, is the assurance of 
experienced Personal Service. 


American Express 
Travelers Cheques 


fill both of these requisites—in their 
own safety and convenience as travel 
funds; and through the “‘ Helpful Hand 
of a Great Service’’ which the American 
Express Company extends to carriers of 
these Cheques everywhere. 


American Express Travelers Cheques 
are issued in $10, $20, $50 and 
$100 denominations— bound in a 
small, handy wallet—and cost only 
75c for each $100. 


FOR SALE AT 22,000 BANKS 
AMERICAN EXPRESS AND AMERICAN 
RAILWAY EXPRESS OFFICES 


American 
Express 
Travelers 
Cheques 


Secure your steamship tickets, hotel reservations 
and itineraries; or plan your cruise or 
tour through the American Express 

Travel Department. 


| An excellent motive for 
| Mr. Dromia’s tailoring 


| not 


IS MAJESTY, the Octopus, king of 

-4 the aquarium, was hungry, as usual— 
and there’s nothing a hungry octopus 
enjoys more than a dish of crab-meat on 
the hoof. Hence an experiment under- 
taken by a Huropean naturalist, one Poli- 
manti. His purpose was to discover why 
an eccentric variety of the crab family, 
Dromia vulgaris, exerts a prodigious 
amount of labor and 
ingenuity, as here to be 
deseribed, in tailoring 
himself a_ well-fitting 
outer garment from 
a sponge—or, if no 
sponge be handy, from 
some substitute mate- 
rial. Polimanti’s some- 
what unfeeling experi- 
ment was to introduce 


a number of these 
sponge-crabs, some 
decked out in their 


spring overcoats and~ 
some stript, into the 
aquarium where His 
Majesty, the Octopus, 
was listening for the 
dinner-bell. The re- 
sult must be taken as 
a high tribute to the 
acumen of Dromia vul- 
garis, for the untailored 
erabs were 
gobbled up, while the 
lueky fellows in over- 
remained safe 


speedily 


coats 
from the restless ten- 
tacles of the devil-fish. 


activity seemed to be 
established, but the stu- 
dious Polimanti could 
decide whether 
the 


failed to see the covered crabs or whether 


octopus simply 
the sponge deterred it in some way from 
Dro- 
mia’s overcoat, or shield, is held in place 
fifth 
are modified 

If at 


but a piece of paper is provided, the erab 


helping itself to another mouthful. 


by the erab’s fourth and pairs of 


which specially for 


legs, 


this purpose. no sponge is hand, 


will obligingly make use of this substitute, 
the 


shelter is of the right shape and size to 


patiently cutting out seraps until 


protect its back. A close observation of 
this little creature has been recently made 
by W. S. Dembowska of the staff of the 
M. Nencki 


Biology at Warsaw, and the results of the 


Institute for Hxperimental 
study are reported in The Biological Bulle- 
tin of the Marine Biological Laboratory at 
Woods Hole, Massachusetts. 
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) 
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crab and the sponge has been held by some 
biologists to be an instance of symbiosis, 
i.e., a case in which two living organisms | 
are associated in a sort of mutual benefit 4 
contact, neither being a parasite. Dem- z 
bowska, however, finds that this is not — 
true, the proof being that the crab is ™ 
content to make use of a lifeless bit of 


ULSTER 


With no aid from the hat-check boy, Dromia vulgaris has some trouble 
in putting on the product of his tailoring skill, but he gets there just 
the same, as described in the text. 


paper when no sponge is at hand. Con- 


cerning this Dembowska says: 


The sponges may belong to both the 
Calearea and Inealearea groups, and very 
often Dromia covers its back with colonies 
of Aseidians, Algze, and even with pieces of 
paper or rags of any possible eolor. . . . I 
believe that in reality there is no true 
symbiosis at all and the sponge seems to be 
just as accidental a material as paper or 
There no doubt that all the 
activity is on the part of the crab. 


rags. is 


By keeping these creatures under ob- 


servation in an aquarium, Dembowska 


was enabled to make the first investigation 
of the method by which the crab does its 


tailoring job. As we read on: 


The process of manufacturing the case 


by Dromia may be easily observed if we 
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press. 
Since the first demonstration, the Bruns- 
wick Panatrope has been exhibited in 
schools, colleges and at public gatherings 
the country over. More than four millions 
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music-reproducing instrument has ever 
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for 
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another 
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put in the aquarium a comparatively large 
piece of ordinary writing-paper. Before 
putting in the paper we remove the sponge 
from the crab’s back. The paper must be 
boiled for a few minutes in water, otherwise 
it would float. 

As arule, very soon, Dromia grasps the 
edge of the paper with its claws and begins 
the work. The crab enters under the 
paper, holds the edge tightly and turns with 
its back to the ground. Now by means of 
rhythmical movements of both claws, the 
crab cuts out of the paper a piece fairly 
similar in size and shape to the removed 
sponge. Nearly always Dromia starts 
its work from the edge. To state it more 
exactly, theerab does not cut the paper but 
tears it. Therefore, the edges of the new 
ease are always very uneven. Both claws 
grasp the paper until their points nearly 
touch one another, at the same time their 
planes are perpendicular to the edge of the 
future case. 

At the next moment both points are 
directed forward (upward, if the erab lies 
on the back) and the paper between them 
tears. At once Dromia grasps the paper 
a little farther and tears it again in the same 
way. The animal pursues its work sys- 
tematically, and it keeps working always 
in a definite direction As the border of the 
resulting case is approximately elliptic, 
the mutual position of the claws can not be 
always the same, but it varies according to 
the definite rule. 

It often happens that the crab pulls the 
paper too strongly, and the edge becomes 
torn farther than necessary. But very 
rarely is the future case damaged in this 
way, nearly always such tears are directed 
outwardly. It is rather important to note 
that the animal does not pursue its work 
along every cleft, but it chooses the right 
direction, correcting it every time. The 
clockwise direction of the work is just as 
frequent as the opposite one. 

Sometimes, before the ease is complete, 
the erab takes hold of it with the hooks 
ofthe fourth and fifth pairs of legs and puts 
it on its back, quite like a tailor estimating 
the proper size of a garment; but the animal 
never fails to finish the work. Sometimes 
when a partly finished ease, still attached 
at one side to the original piece of paper, i 
held on the back, the little creature grasps 
the bridge connecting the partly finished 
ease with the rest: of the paper and tears it 
off. Sometimes it takes the paper 
puts it on the ground, turns upside down, 


oli, 


finishes the work in the same way it was 
begun. While the animal commonly begins 
cutting at the edge of the paper, if it finds 
a small hole in the sheet it uses this as a 
starting-point. 


Nearly always Dromia works at the 
middle of one edge of the square, much 
more rarely the animal cuts off one of its 
angles. But it is only extremely seldom 


that the new paper case les unsymmetri- 
eally. It seems probable that the equilib- 
rium plays an important role therein. 
During two months each of my erabs has 
been observed several times while working 


at its new case. There is some evidence that 
every individual has its own system of 
working. 

Dembowska also closely observed the 


| methods employed by the erabs in eutting 


| sponges. This is really more difficult since 


like a mechanic under an automobile, and | 
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onge is thicker than the paper and 
3s compact, so that it is necessary to tear 
tiny bits piece by piece. Thus: 


mes the crab will carry on its back 
which is much larger than the 
rmal case, and will start to work only 
r > aaah La aN But sooner or 
ar the sponge always becomes adjusted 
e size of the animal. _ 

very interesting reaction occurs when 
@ put into the aquarium a large stone 
ve ed with a sponge. The animal very 
° climbs upon it, grasps the sponge at 


© points and tries to tear it off from the 
sone. After some unsuccessful attempts 
. begins to work systematically, tearing 
ff small pieces of sponge along a fairly 

ar elliptical line, while it turns slowly 
tthe spot. Thus it cuts a regular elliptical 
uTOW which goes through the whole 
tickness of the sponge, reaching down to 
he surface of the stone. This furrow is the 
utline of the future case. 

Dromia’s next action, naturally, is to 
ty to pull the central piece of sponge away 
rom the rock. Usually, the sponge 
ticks pretty tight, so that the erab is 
arely able to tear it off in a single piece. 
Vith a patience rivaling that of Robert 
sruce’s famous spider it sets to work tear- 
ig away little pieces of sponge along the 
arrow, and also trying to press its nippers 
1 between the stone and the sponge. 
ometimes it proceeds straight ahead 
oward the center of the sponge, and some- 
imes it loosens the edge of the latter all 
long the furrow. Having thus loosened 
he case from the surface of the stone, it 
gain tries to tear it off, grasping the edge of 
; at two points and pulling it toward 
self. Soon or later a sharp tug meets 
ith suecess and the erab, holding its case 
f sponge tightly in its claws, rolls off the 
tone to the bottom of the aquarium. 

It seems that a suitable consistency of 
he sponge, rather than the curvature of the 
tone corresponding to the curvature of the 
nimal’s back, decides the choice of the 
pot where Dromia starts its work. There- 
re, very often, the manufactured case 
‘too flat, and it does not fit exactly to the 
irface of the back. The crab corrects this 
y pressing the sponge tightly to the back 
nd bending it out. As the tissues of the 
oonge are fairly plastic, its resulting curva- 
ire becomes somewhat fixt after some 
me, and it remains unaltered even if we 
smove the case from the animal’s back. 
noticed repeatedly that the coarse inner 
irface of the new case soon becomes 
nooth and resembles closely the inner 
irfaces of natural cases found in the sea. 


Now comes the crowning effort of this 
wenious little creature. This is the 
borious and highly acrobatic process of 
stting the case on top of its back, as 
spicted in the sketches on page 60: 


This process proved to be extremely 
riable, depending largely on the random 
sition of the sponge. 
If we remove the sponge from the crab’s 
vck and put it in the aquarium with its 
meavity directed upward, the animal 
sually returns to it very soon. Dromia 
asps the sponge from both sides with the 
relegs (Fig. A) and falls on its back, 
ling the sponge over it. The sponge 
ipported by the legs lies now with its 
meavity directed downward (Fig. 3). 
ying still in this position, the animal be- 
ns to turn and to move its case in a 
yrizontal plane until the fore edge of it, 
the normal position of the animal 
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directed: toward the head, points to the 
abdomen. 

In the next stage of the process the crab 
grasps the sponge with the hooks of the 
fourth and fifth pairs of legs, and, changing 
the point on which the hooks hold the 
inner surface of the case as the crab moves 
it, lifts its abdominal end above the bottom 
(Fig. C) until the longitudinal axis of the 
body lies vertically and the animal stands 
on its head (Fig. D.). At the same time 
the position of the sponge is gradually 
altered: its fore edge becomes inclined 
toward the abdomen and the sponge be- 
comes almost vertical in position, touching 
the ground with the fore edge. 

As a consequence the abdominal end of 
the body moves along the concavity of the 
sponge upwardly and, as the back of the 
animal remains prest tightly to the sponge, 
Dromia, while standing on its head, as- 
sumes its normal position toward the 
sponge. This means that the fore edge of 
the sponge touches the head. 

The vertical position of both erab and 
sponge is, of course, a position of an un- 
stable equilibrium and, therefore, either the 
animal falls forward . . . or it falls on its 
back. 

In other cases, Dromia approaches the 
sponge turning its abdominal end to it. 
The sponge still lies-with its cavity upward. 
When the abdomen touches the edge, the 
hooks of the fourth and fifth pairs of legs 
grasp the inner surface of the sponge near 
its edge (Fig. G) and then, suddenly con- 
tracting these legs, the crab simply flings 
the sponge on the back. 

There occurs sometimes a modification 
of case 2. The crab approaches the sponge 
directing its head toward it, climbs over 
the sponge and goes farther still in the same 
direction until the fore end of the body 
touches the ground on the opposite side of 
the meeting point. When only the ab- 
dominal end remains in the concavity, the 
legs of the fourth and fifth pairs grasp its 
inner circle near the edge and flings the 
sponge on the back. 

In still other cases Dromia enters the 
sponge (always lying with its concavity 
upward) and turns on the back, as shown 
in Fig. HE. The animal changes its position 
toward the sponge several times, and at last 
it always succeeds in assuming the normal 
one in which the head touches the fore 
edge of the case. The hooks of the fourth 
and fifth pairs of legs, as usual, grasp the 
inner surface of the sponge and the animal 
turns forward to its ordinary position 
pulling the sponge behind itself. 

Especially interesting were certain ex- 
periments made by the observer in order to 
test the 


unexpected 


erab’s intelligence. To this end 


difficulties of one sort or 
another were presented to the animal. For 


example: 


A few stones were put in the hollow of 
the sponge so that it was too heavy for the 
erab to turn, At first the animal took no 
notice of them, but finding its ordinary 
endeavors were unsuccessful, it cleverly 
tipped the case until the stones fell out. 
Sometimes one claw was used to push the 
stones toward the edge of the sponge till 
they fell out. In some eases some of the 
stones clung to the inside of the ease till 
after it was in place on the erab’s back. 
This was probably uncomfortable... At any 
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‘ab repeatedly lifted the sponge 
ve its back and prest it down again 
til the stones were dislodged and fell out. 
In another series of experiments I 


the meantime the crab made a new case 
paper. In order to make the sponge 
e conspicuous, I chose a red one and 
it into a porcelain dish, hanging it so 
‘h on the wall that the crab could hardly 
reach it. When I put the crab in, it 
directed itself at once toward the sponge, 
dropping the paper case on the way. With 
some difficulty the animal succeeded in 
erasping the hanging sponge with the 
claws. It then climbed over the sponge, 
very soon found the wire hook, and began 
to tear off small pieces of sponge around it. 
After a short time the sponge became 
liberated and Dromia rolled down with it 
and put it on its back. From the moment 
of putting the crab into the vessel to the 
liberation of the sponge, seven minutes 
elapsed. 

~ Dromia is just as apt to choose a sponge 
of some bright color such as red, purple 
-or yellow as one of gray or brown, or other 
inconspicuous color. 


FEATHERED GLOBE-TROTTERS 

IRD migration is no haphazard tour 

from one ornithological resort to 
another. The routes of feathered travelers 


are as definitely marked as those of ~ 


motorists or yachtsmen, altho birds have no 
road maps or compasses. Cape May, New 
Jersey, “‘is the converging point for two of 
these great aerial highways,’’ and in an 
article by Laurence H. Eldredge, copy- 
righted by the Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
we are told that Dr. Witmer Stone, 
Director of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences in Philadelphia, has spent the 
better part of six years on the Cape, 
studying the migratory habits of the two 
hundred and forty different kinds of birds 
he has seen there. Many sea birds make 
their permanent home at Cape May, and 
many transients stop there as they journey 
north in spring and south in the fall. We 
are told that many of the bird routes are 
longer than the longest highways, and that 
‘there are birds which breed up beyond the 
Arctic Circle, and spend their winters in 
Argentina. And Cape May is a happy 
medium between these two extremes! 
Dr. Stone told Mr. Eldredge that: 


The chief advantage of Cape May from 
the view-point of the student of bird life is 
that it lies right on the point of the penin-~ 
sula. Migratory channels follow the coasts 
and river valleys. Cape May is on the 
coast, and it is also at the entrance to 
Delaware Bay. Consequently, it is the 
converging point of the Atlantic Coast 
migration and the Delaware River Valley 
migration. Because of this it gets the bulk 
of all the migrants. 

Then another factor is that it lies on the 
northern side of the bay. The birds flying 
south want favorable wind conditions to 
cross the bay. When the winds are sweep- 
ing across the bay adversely the birds alight 
at Cape May and wait for better weather. 
It is-at such times that I have found the 
largest variety of bird life. 

These birds come north to breed at 
regular breeding-places. Individual birds 
come back year after year to within a few 


ened the sponge to a little wire hook. — 
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This unusual book will tell you how to employ life insurance 

to educate your children, to pay off a mortgage, to make certain 

that inheritance taxes won’t wipe out your estate. But best of 

all, ic will tell you how to arrange for life insurance to protect 

your family at ALL times and to provide for you and yours 
during old age. 


Fill in and mail the coupon TODAY. 


Provident ‘Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia,Penna 
——— — — Founded 1865 ——- -———— — — — —_—_—— 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
Send me booklet “Seven Keys to Contentment’”’ free of charge. 
(To insure correct mailing, please print name and address) 
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Before and after using 
safety razor, draw blade 
between thumb = and 
forefinger, moistened 
with 3-in-One. 


Apply 3-in-One the 

same way to blade 

of ‘‘regular’’ razor, 
Also rub a few drops in- 
to strop now and then 
Keeps leather soft. 


PREVENTS RUST 
B LUBRICATES 
CLEANS AND 
POLISHES 


KE PHONOGRAPHS. 
BH SEWING MACHINES 
TYPEWRITERS ®& 
ELECTRIC FANS 
RAZORS & STROPS 
& FIRE-ARMS 
HH AcNeTos: commUTATOR® 
ba CASH REGISTERS B LAWN TF 
ny S LIGHT MACHINERY, ETC 
MOS, FURNITURE & WOODWORM: I 
THREE IN ONE OIL COMPANY E 
rf NEW YORK.UBA 
PRICE 30 CENTS 


THREE IN ONE OIL 
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More Shaves 
From 


Every Blade 


A new razor blade every day or 
two? Nonsense! Apply 3-in-One 
to the edges before and after shav- 
ing and your blade will cut keen 
and smooth through 10-20-30 


shaves. Here’s why: 


ry 
3-in-One 
PreventsRust- OILS - Cleans & Polishes 


The apparently smooth edge of 
your razor blade is actually like 
a fine-toothed ‘‘saw.”’ Unless pro- 
tected by a film of fine oil, lather 
and moisture get in between these 
invisible teeth, which you can not 
wipe entirely dry. Rust forms. 
The teeth bend—break. Your 
blade is dull. It pulls. You dis- 
card it. 


3-in-One on your blade before 
shaving, makes the razor glide. 
Used after shaving, you are sure 
to find your blade rust-proof next 
morning. Apply as illustrated at 


left. 


3-in-One is sold in hardware, drug, 
sporting goods, auto accessory, 
grocery, department and general 
stores in the popular 3-oz. Handy 
Oil Can; also in 1-oz., 3-0z. and 
14-pint bottles. 

FREE: Special Razor Saver Cir- 

e cular and sample of 3-in- 

One. Request both on a postal. 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
130HS. William St. New York, N. Ye 

3? Years of Continuous Service 
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BEASTS, BIRDS AND TREES — 


Continued 


never been able to understand. A chimney- 
swift which lived in a chimney in New 


miles of the same place. They possess an 
uncanny sense of direction which we have — 


Hampshire was banded for identification. E 
“ 


| It flew south in the winter and returned the 


next summer to the very chimney from 
which it had gone. 

Dr. Stone marveled at the wonder of 
such an achievement. The birds wing 
their way through space hundreds or 
thousands of miles, some flying day and 


a 
¢ 
_ 


night, and make their way unerringly to — 


some tiny objective. 

“‘T begin to see migrants passing through 
Cape May about July 1,” he said. ‘‘The 
sandpipers and yellowlegs come first and 
the stream continues for months. I have- 


seen the last of the barn-swallows going 


through early in November. 
“We don’t know just why birds: mi- 
grate,” he continued. ‘It does notseem to 


be caused by food or lack of it, or weather ~ 


conditions. It is an impulse, probably 
inherited, like building the nest. <A bird 
born in a hatchery and earefully tended to 
maturity would probably migrate if set 
free. How would it know what to do? 
How would it know where to go? I don’t 
know. But it would.” 

Man does not know how to build his 
home without being taught. Carpentry, 
plastering, bricklaying—all these are trades 
which must be earefully learned. But 
nobody teaches birds to build their nests, 
said Dr. Stone. 

Another problem which troubles orni- 
thologists is how the birds, particularly the 
younger ones, find their way during the 
migrations. ‘“‘No one knows definitely,” 
Dr. Stone said. ‘‘It is still a debatable 
point. I think probably there is some 
inherent sense of direction which tells them 
where to go. The older birds migrate 
first, leaving the younger ones to come 
later. But birds flock together when they 
migrate, and generally some old birds of 
one species or another will be in the flock. 
They have been over the route before and 
unconsciously act as guides. We used to 
believe that birds did not fly to any definite 
point in winter, but we now know that they 
make for just as definite an objective as 
when they fly north in the spring. They 
spend their lives between two very definite 
points.” 


Unlike men, birds stick to the same 
resort. They don’t go to Southampton one 
year and Newport the next. Since 1637, 
when a visitor first noted the ‘‘infinite 
quantity’ of birds at Cape May, it has 
been a popular week-end resort for winged 
globe-trotters, and we read that: 


In his report to the academy, Dr. Stone 
has drawn a picture of conditions at the 
beginning of the last century. 

‘*Picture to yourself,’’ he says, ‘‘ beach 
after beach, along the coast, with the surf 
rolling in just as it does to-day, but in 
place of the lines of hotels and cottages, 
the boardwalks and electric lights, fishing 
piers and throngs of bathers, we see only an 
endless stretch of gleaming strand ftanked 
by sand-dunes capped with beach-grass, 
and behind these, sometimes partly buried 
by them, dense thickets of cedar, serub-oak, 
wild cherry, holly and sumac. There are 
great colonies of common terns with nests 


bills flattened vertically, like 
There were gull-billed terns, too, 
doubtless roseate and Forster’s or per- 
a few of the great royal and Caspian 
, tho our records are silent as to these 
ecies. As the intruder advances, thou- 
sands of birds mount in the air and, circling 
vbout overhead in an intricate maze, give 
ent to a perfect bedlam of harsh cries, 
ashing about his head in frantic defense of 
eir nests and young. 
‘“‘Scurrying across the beaches go the 
beautiful little piping plovers, uttering their 
yell-like notes, and the larger Wilson’s 
ers, first discovered by that famous 
ornithologist where the City of Cape May 

w stands, and here and there, like giant 
plover, a pair of oyster eatchers run along, 

ways wary and keeping at a good distance 

m their pursuers. They also nest among 
the low dunes above high-water mark. 
Back in the cedar thickets are the heronries, 
where nest the beautiful snowy egrets in 
vast numbers, along with the _ black- 
erowned night herons, little blue and 
green and great blue herons. 
trees are not tall, but contain three 
to four nests each, while all 
the ground below are scattered great 
quantities of egg-shells, the result of 
the depredations of the fish crows, which 
are continually hovering over the place. 
The great white egrets nest back in the 
cedar swamps of the mainland, which 
border the larger streams flowing down 
into the sounds. 

*“On the salt meadows, well concealed by 
the coarse grass, the mud-hens swarm, 


and are estimated to be ‘more than double | 


in number of all the other marsh fowls.’ 


Here, too, in the wetter spots, are large | 
colonies of laughing gulls, which, as one | 


approaches, rise in the air with their weird 
cries, like maniacal laughter, fully equaling 
the volume of sound produced by the tern 
colonies on the beach. Back here, too, 


nest the willets in scattered pairs, and they | 


also mount in the air and follow the in- 
truder, circling over his head with constant 
protests. 

‘* Where open places occur on the marsh, 
bald patches, as they are called, surround- 


The | 


over | 


ing small, shallow pools, groups of the | 


grotesque long-legged stilts are nesting, and 
the still larger avocets with their curious 
upturned bills. The whistle of the osprey 
is heard on every side, and there are 
always a few bald eagles in sight. Marsh 
hawks, black ducks and bitterns, spotted 
sandpipers and killdeers are also present in 
numbers along the edge of the marshes. 


Such was the summer resident bird life of | 


the shore, but in May and June, and again 
in late July and August, came the hordes of 
shore birds: No man living to-day can 
appreciate their numbers, but from scat- 


tered records extant we know that they | 


were tremendous, and in late fall and 
winter came the ducks and geese to throng 
the bays and sounds.” 

Such an abundance of bird life brought 
countless gunners, many of whom killed 
recklessly, and this. together with the 
establishment of the summer resorts, 
wiped out or drove away much of this life. 
The herons and terns escaped temporaruy, 


because they were not game birds, but with } 


the millinery craze for feathers, which 
reached its height in 1880, they were 
rapidly destroyed. ‘‘Thus passed the 
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é At CHD f ~ ‘ 
—— SHEETS alloyed with copper give greatest 

rust-resistance. This is a well-established metallurgical fact. 
Our Facts booklet tells why. For lasting sheet metal work use 


KEYSTONE, 


Rust-resisting Copper Steel 


Sheets 


AND ROOFING TIN PLATES 


These products combine old-fashioned goodness and merit with modern 
methods of production. Standardize on Keystone quality for roofing, sid- 
ing, skylights, cornices, spouting, gutters, tanks, flumes, stoves, ranges, 
metal lath, building construction, repairs and replacements—and all uses 
where resistance to rust is an important factor. Metal gives substantial 
service and effective protection against fire, lightning and weather. 


Keystone Copper Steel—steel alloyed with copper—is the established means of assuring 
the user maximum protection against damage and loss from rust and corrosion It 
fully meets the modern demand for rust-resisting sheet metal, obtainable at a reasonable 
cost. It’s time to standardize on Keystone Copper Steel for the benefit of yourself and 
added permanence to buildings of every type —residential, commercial or industrial. 
Actual time and weather tests, and practical service tests of every character, have es- 
tablished Keystone superiority over every other iron or steel sheet on the market to-day. 
Sold by leading inetal merchants Used by particular roofers and sheet metal contrac- 
tors in ail parts of the country, Send for interesting Facts and Roofing Tin booklets, 


Sheet eAWGill “Products ‘Oin eMill “Products 


American Coke and American Charcoal Bright 
Tin Plates, Taggers Tin, American Old Style 
UY p and American Numethodd Roofing Terne 
fy Plates, MF Roofing Tin Plates, Fire Doo: 
Stock, Black Plate for all purposes: Enamel. 
ing and Japanning Stock, Stove Pipe Stock, 
and Elbow Stock, Special Stamping Stock, Etc. 


American Sheet and Tin Plate Company 
Sener Ones: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


= DISTRICT SALES OFFICES = 
Denver Detroit New Orleans New York Philadelphia 

Export Representatives: UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS Co., New York City 

Pacific Coast Representatives; UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS CO., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle 


Apollo- Keystone Copper Steel Galvanized \ 


Roofing and Siding Products, Speci: 
for Stamping, Full Finished She 
mobile Sheets, Electrical Sheets, Sto 
Sheets, Barrel and Keg 


Range Stock, Etc. 
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Pittsburgh St. Louis 


CHRISTMAS 
GIFT 


~~ Amplion Cone! 


oi all the world-famous family 
of Amplion Radio Reproducers, 
the Amplion Cone is exceptionally 
rich in. those delicate overtones 
which give music its real character, 
refinement and beauty. 


The Amplion Cone is also notable 
for its clear-cut reproduction of 
speech. As in all Amplion models, 
the secret of its perfect voice and 
music reproduction lies in the match- 
less Amplion unit. 


Ask your dealer to give you an Amplion 
demonstration in connection with any 
set which you may already own or con- 
template buying. 


You will be impressed by the manner 
in which Amplion reproducers bring 
out the best from any radio set. 


In addition to the Amplion 
Cone you can buy an Amplion 
reproducer from $12 to $45 
including —the world-famous 
Amplion “Dragon” horn type 
speaker, $42.50. 


—and the Amplion 
Patrician—a 48" air col- 
umn inclosed in an 18" 
x12"x9" richly carved 
mahogany cabinet, $45, 


Write for illustrated Amplion Booklet 


which describes all models. 


THE AMPLION CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 
Suite I, 280 Madison Avenue 
New York City 


The Amplion Corporation of Canada Ltd. 
Toronto, Canada 
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orsitthlogionl Bia sot aes Cape May 
coast,” says Dr. Stone. 

But with the abolition of spring shooting 
and the enforcement of the migratory-bird 
treaty the number of shore birds has been 
increasing in recent years. 


“BABY” ALLIGATORS ASTRAY IN 
NORTHERN RIVERS 


UDYARD KIPLING, in one of the 

most popular of his ‘“‘ Just So Stories,”’ 
describes the astonishment of an elephant’s 
child when his nose was stretched into a 
trunk by a ‘“‘musky-tusky crocodile” on 
the banks of the Limpopo River. Yet, 
startled as he was, that inquisitive elephant’s 
child was probably no more surprized, 
surmises a writer in the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, than were several bathers in the 
Potomac River, afew monthsago, when they 
discovered an alligator disporting himself in 
their vicinity. Another ’gator was found 
in the still waters of a creek near Philadel- 
phia, and reports of still others are coming 
in. The remarkable thing about it all, 
says the Ledger writer, Robert Merrill, is 
that the big beasts were found in water 
so far north. For, as every one knows, 
explains Mr. Merrill: 


The alligator lives in the swampy hidden 
bayous of Florida and the Gulf States, 
where he has retreated to almost im- 
penetrable recesses. How then, queried 
the Washington bathers, came he to ven- 
ture into the colder waters of the Potomae, 
where a ten-ounce sunfish is regarded as 
something big enough for the angler to 
boast about? 

As was only natural, the question was 
carried to that ultimate authority on marine 
life—the United States Bureau of Fisheries. 
The experts had their answer ready—for 
the problem had arisen before. No alliga- 
tors, they explained, had emigrated from 
their swampy fastnesses of the South. 
They had been carried North, probably by 
tourists, as curiosities. There they 
thrived and grown on private estates. 
Then, reacting to an ancient racial urge, 
they had sought the nearest 
wasn’t as warm or as dark and murky as 
the haunts of their forebears, but it was 
water in which fish might be caught, and 
it would do. The alligator reported from 
the Potomac was about three feet long, 
therefore not dangerous. As a matter of 
fact, said experts, full-grown alligators are 
so shy and fearful of man that they are far 
more inclined to beat a hasty retreat than 


to attack a bather, even in their native 
haunts. 

Once, and not so long ago at that, the 
wild alligator enjoyed a wider ranging 
ground than the Southern peninsula to 
which he is now limited in the United 
States. The earliest settlers found him 
from North Carolina to the Rio Grande 
along the coast, and up the Mississippi as 
far as Jefferson County, Mississippi. But 
he is disappearing. Intensive hunting of 
the reptile for its hide and ivory, as well 


as for sport, threatens early extermination. 
A government statistician onee estimated 
between 1880 and 1894 more than 


had | 


water. It | 
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Your tank leaks mister! 


If you drive your car &=3without 
a ease are was sting enough ae 
to bu et NeenOY ~ ee 
AVernay Shutter gives you a 
quick warm start. Your motor runs 
Better: Your feets$4 keep warmerand 
aripecee ee book stays | fatter <p. 
Put ona Vernay now (") let - buy 


itself this Winter Use it, 

cool days in S§ and leat 
it on all Summer Ask your 
a yc tos you one. 


Price “5-30 5O Fords 
Others up toll f-e¢ QO 


LAMINATED SHIM CO. INC. LONG mes 
WERNAY >", 
SHUTTER “au 


ENGLAND 
GERMANY IRELAND 


Attractive and comfortable accommodations are 
offered on these splendid steamers Resotute, ReEtt- 
ANCE, HamBure (new), DeutscHtanp and ALBERT 
Batty. Also on the one-class Cabin steamers Creve- 
LAND, THuRINGIA and WesTrPHALIA. World famous 
cuisine and service, 


©CAnundmworld 


138 day Cruise—25 Countries 
S. S. RESOLUTE 
Rates $2,000 and up 
Leaving New York, Jan. 6, 1927 


Go the West Indies 


on the S.S. RELIANCE 


DEC. 18—15 days JAN. 8—15 days 
JAN, 26—27 days FEB. 26—27 days 
MARCH 30—15 days 


Rates $200 and $300 and up 


HAMBURG- AMERICAN LINE 
UNITED AMERICAN LINES, INC. 
General Agents 
28 Broadway, New York 


Branchesin Boston, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, San Francisco 


or local steamship and tourist agents 


RELIEF FOR COUGHS 
HOARSENESS, 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA 


JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Boston,Mass. 
SS EES 
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1,000 alligators were killed in Florida 
» extermination of the po Ra began 
rst as a matter of recreation. Hunting 
rties would drift down the streams and 


mpt to utilize any part of their carcasses 
pt perhaps as souvenirs. 

ater, when a permanent class of settlers 
rrived, they found it necessary to make 
ar against the reptiles to protect their 
ock. Alligators live chiefly on fish, but 
the early days of the Florida settle- 
ants they would travel inland and capture 
nbs, pigs, or other farm animals. 

To defend their property from such 
aids the settlers would form posses and 
wnt the ’gators for days at a time, devoting 
heir energies to the destruction of the 
arger ones. The trails of such hunting 
arties, it has been said, were frequently 
marked by the carcasses of hundreds of 
lead brutes left lying where they had been 
cilled. No attempt was made at that time 
© realize anything from the sale of their 
rides, which later represented such a high 
ralue in the leather market. 


_ Among the few instances told of persons 
uttacked by alligators, records Mr. Merrill, 
s one which relates how a mother and three 
shildren were surrounded in their cabin 
xy a large number of the reptiles and met 
leath while trying to escape. A large 
D0sse Was immediately formed and it was 
astimated that 1,000 alligators perished in 
the hunt that followed. The writer con- 
finues: 


The manner of hunting the alligator is 
much the same in all sections, experts say. 
[ff a hunter goes forth at night he wears a 
antern strapped to his head. The light 
dazzles the quarry so that the hunter can 
approach within five or six feet. The 
ulligators are then shot in the eye or under 
the foreleg. In extremely dry weather the 
eptiles make their way to dry swamps in 
search of water-holes, which they can scent 
rom along distance. Around these water- 
2oles they burrow caves, called ‘‘alligator 
10les.”” The hunter is equipped with a 
ong pole upon the end of which there is an 
ron hook. He thrusts this into the cave and 
jrags the game to the surface. In some 
swamp sections, where it is difficult to 
upproach, harpoon guns have been used. 
An arrow secured by a chain was fired 
nto the reptile, and the ’gator was held 
‘ast whether the shot proved fatal or not. 
The skins in greatest demand are from three 
o twelve feet in length, those about seven 
‘eet long being the most desirable. 

Altho less numerous than alligators, 
srocodiles also exist in southern Florida. 
Frequently the two are confused. No 
yuestion, say naturalists, is oftener asked 
than, ‘‘What is the difference between 
ulligators and crocodiles?”’ 

True alligators, students of reptile life 
‘eply, differ from crocodiles in several ways. 
The feet are less webbed; the head is 
shorter and flatter; the long first and 
ourth teeth of the under jaw fit into pits 
n the upper jaw and not into notches 
setween the teeth, and this causes the 
vhole head to be broader and the snout 
nore obtuse than in crocodiles. 

According to Raymond Lee Ditmars, 
urator of reptiles in the New York 
Zoological Park, the order Crocodilia, to 
vhich both the crocodile and the alligator 
selong, contains a single family made up of 
ix genera. There is a total number of 
ubout twenty-three species, inhabiting 
North and South America, Africa and Asia. 
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Consolidation Coal 


is cleaned at the mine 


Ret in the rich coal seam itself the cleaning of Consolidation 
Coal begins. The same miner who digs it picks it over carefully 
by hand. He removes all slate, clay, rock and other visible impurities 
before loading it on the car that takes it to the mouth of the mine. 
Finally, when it is loaded into railroad cars for shipment, it is carefully 
gone over by men whose special job is to detect impurities. 


Consolidation miners are carefully trained in this. They are all imbued 
with a sense of pride in the company’s clean coal tradition. 


Such is the story of Consolidation Clean Coal. At the beginning it is 
rich in heat content and is remarkably free from the constituents which 
fuel experts seek to avoid. But all this richness would be wasted if it 
were not protected by the methods of preparation which make Con- 
solidation Clean Coal possible. 


These are the reasons why Consolidation Clean Coalinvariably lowers 
production cost when it replaces ordinary fuel. 


REG. U.S PAT. OF Fy 


THE CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
eMMunson Building— New York (‘ity 
ETROIT, MICH First Nat’l Bank Bldg. WASHINGTON, D. C. Union Trust Bldg. 
SOREL SUT H, N. H. os Maat Street CHICAGO, ILL. Illinois Merchants Bank Bldg. 
BALTIMORE, MD. Continental Bldg CINCINNATI, OHIO Union Central Bldg. 
BOSTON, MASS State Mutual Bldg NORFOLK, VA. Nat’! Bank of Com. Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1923 Land Title Bldg CLEVELAND, OHIO Union Trust Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS 830 South Canal St. | FAIRMONT, W. VA. Watson Bldg. 
< - _| LONDON, ENGLAND Billiter Sq. Bldgs. 
Foreign Offices } GENOA, ITALY 10-Via Roma 


St. PAUL, MINN. North We stern Fuel Co Py Merchants Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
Sales Agents 7? TORONTO, CANADA. Empire Coal Company. Ltd., Royal Bank Bldg. 
~~ | GREEN BAY, WIS. — F. Hurlbut Company 
Operating Department: FAIRMONT, W. VA 
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BEASTS, BIRDS AND TREES 


Should Come to 
Albuquerque 


Where tuberculosiz 


VA Being) Cursed 


CPexuars it is some- 
one near and dear to 
. you; perhaps a neighbor 
or an acquaintance who 
will benefit by knowing 
‘about the city where ev- 
ery climatic factor favors 
the prevention and cure 
of tuberculosis. 

Once authentic infor- 
mation about Albuquer- 
que’s marvelous climate 
was hard to get. Then 

- the Albuquerque Civic 
Council was formed to gather statistics 
and health information and make it avail- 
able to healthseekers. This organization 
is composed principally of men who 
fought vainly for health in less favored 
climates, and who found it in Albuquer- 
que. Their gratitude finds an_ outlet in 
this practical manner. 

They have. made an interesting book 
of this information. It is called ‘‘Putting 
4-Wheel Brakes on Tuberculosis”, It 
tells about Albuquerque winters that are 
mild enough to invite outdoor living 
without cumbersome-wraps, and summers 
so perfectly. tempered by a 5,000 ft. alti- 
tude that blankets are. welcome even on 
the nights of July and August. It tells 
about the dry mountain air and the ex- 
tremely low humidity; gives weather re- 
ports and an accurate account of the 
available accommodations. It even tells 
you what clothes to bring for a health 
vacation in this city which has more 
sanatoriums for the cure of tuberculosis 
than any other city in the world. It is 
illustrated with 130 photographs of the 
community and the charming old-West 
country that surrounds it. It will be sent 
gratis to the names you suggest. 


Albuquerque 


Civic Counc 
844 First National Bank Bldg., 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Gentlemen: 

Please send your free book ‘‘Putting 
Four Wheel Brakes on Tuberculosis’ to 


Nicithle wees ee ee Oe ee) ee ee ee 
Address 


cAnnouncing — 
A New Feature in 


Cook’s Annyal 


Summer Cruise 
to the MEDITERRANEAN 
and RFUROPE 


by specially chartered 
Ss. Ss. CALIFORNIA 
of the Cunard and Anchor Lines 
From New York June 30th; 
back in New York Sept. Ist, 1927 
The itinerary includes Mz ideira, Spain, 
Greece, Constantinople, the Holy Le and, 
Egypt, Naples, Rome, Monaco, Pz aris, 


London, returning to New York 
via Havre, Southampton. 


This—our Sixth Annual Summer Cruise— 
presents a new and attractive featureinthe 
form of Overland Tours— during the cruise 
—to Italy, Switzerland, the Rhine, France 
and England; rejoining the ‘‘C<z lifornic a” at 
Havre or Southampton. 


Make Your Reservations Early ! 


THOS. COOK & SON 


New York Philadelphia 
St.Louis San Francisco 
Toronto Montreal 


3oston 


Chicago 
Los Angeles 
Vancouver 


farming’”’ 


_ Continued 


The largest are found in the eastern con- 


tinents. The North American species are 
separated into the genus alligator, known 
to science as ‘‘ Alligator Mississippiensis” 
and found in the southeastern United 
States, and the genus crocodilus, known as 
‘“Crocodile Americanus,”’ found in south- 
ern Florida only. Tkéalligator, apart from 
other differences, weitks about one-third 
more than the Florida crocodile because 
of his heavier skull and stouter body. 


Celdom in these Wag mardie days, it 
appears, does he exceed twelve feet in 
length, altho in earlier years, before the 
hunters had decimated his breed, he fre- 
quently reached fifteen feet or more. We 
read further: 


9 


“In its native State,’ says Ditmars, 
‘‘the alligator is a very voracious creature, 
tho it evinces great timidity toward man. 
If discovered in its basking place, and the 
escape is not cut off, the wild alligator will 
always rush for water in a clumsy fashion, 
plunge in and dive out of sight.’ So great 
is this reptile’s fear of man that no matter 
what may be the size of the saurian, from a 
twelve-inch ‘barker’ up to a twelve-foot 
‘bull’ that shakes the night air of the 
lagoon with his bellowing, the same shyness 
is to be noted. A man may with perfect 
safety go bathing in water inhabited by 
alligators and feel assured that his presence 
has inspired the reptile to place a sub- 
stantial distance between him and them- 
selves. ”’ 

There are times, however, when the 
alligator will fight, Ditmars has observed. 
‘‘This is the case,’ he says, “‘if it is caught 
away from the water and prevented from 
seeking its escape in the element in which 
it is so agile and at ease. The tail and jaws 


of an alligator seven or eight feet in length | 


are formidable weapons and usually put 
into simultaneous action. Unable to turn 
the head to any extent upon the short thick 
neck, the reptile bends its entire body in 
bowlike fashion, reaching sideways at an 
enemy, this motion bringing the tail toward 
the head with force enough to knock a man 
from his feet and sweep him in the direc- 
tion of the infuriated brute’s erushing 
powers. The jaws possess great strength, 
and, armed as they are with large and 
numerous teeth, could crush the bones of a 


man’s arm or Jeg without difficulty. . In 
snapping at an object that has greatly 


provoked its anger, the jaws of a large 
alligator will often come together with a 
deep, booming sound not unlike the striking 
of a bass drum.”’ 


he diminishing supply of wild alligators 
and the consequent increase in value of their 
hides has made the project of ‘‘alligator 
a profitable one. There are a 


number of such farms now in existence, 


Merrill: 


One, at least, has more than a thousand 
alligators of all sizes, ranging from babies 
newly hatched and searecely larger than a 
lizard to huge monsters approaching twelve 


says Mr. 


| feet in length. 


The large specimens have in the ma- 
jority of been caught in Southern 
swamps by professional hunters, who con- 
stantly seek new specimens. At a typical 
alligator farm the youngsters are acecommo- 
dated in one lake, those a little 
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whe uid and stating there until spring. 
certain “farms” the alligators are 

d in winter quarters, usually large 
ildings. The water and the buildings are 
ot at a specified temperature, thus keep- 
the captives active, so that they can be 
ewed by thousands of tourists during the 
e winter. During the winter months 
he reptiles do without food. 

During the month of June the captive 
igators become highly dangerous. They 
low like bulls, and the males fight 
‘iciously. Great care must then be 
»xercised to prevent them from injuring 
h other. In the following month the 
males begin nesting. On the farms there 
wre natural breeding spots, carefully 
secluded, so as to encourage fruitful laying. 
(he female fashions her nest by scraping 
ogether with her hind feet a pile of rubbish, 
somprising rushes, sticks, reeds and mud. 
Jn this collection she deposits from thirty 
0 sixty eggs, completely concealing them, 
and stands on guard until they are hatched 
dy the heat of the sun, much as her wilder 
ancestor did in the seclusion of the swamps. 
During this period she is exceedingly 
savage, attacking everything that ap- 
oroaches the vicinity of the nest. 

On most farms the nests are robbed as 
300n as the female has completed laying. 
The eggs are taken to the special incubators 
to be hatehed. There the temperature is 
maintained at 80 degrees, and the eggs 
are moistened every day. Great care and 
attention are given to this part of the in- 
dustry, as hundreds of babies are sold every 
year to tourists and shipped by express to 
all parts of the United States. - The period 
of incubation is about sixty days. When 
hatched the baby ’gators are placed in an 
enclosure specially reserved for them. 
They are extraordinarily hardy and, apart 
from regular feeding for the first few days, 
require no attention. 


Altho the wild alligator of America has 
been both hated and feared, says Mr. 
Merrill, never has it inspired the terror 
zaused by its larger cousin, the North 
African crocodile. He continues: 


This formidable beast is found chiefly 
nm the Nile. Living exclusively on animal 
‘ood, and rather preferring tainted to fresh 
meat, it is of great service in devouring 
the dead animals that would otherwise 
oollute the waters. 

It also feeds on fish, which it can catch 
oy means of its great swiftness in the water, 
und is a dangerous foe to cattle or other 
yeasts that come to the riverside for drink. 
Sertain observers say that. when its in- 
‘ended victim does not come sufficiently 
1ear to be snapt up, the crocodile crawls 
0 the banks, and with a sweep of its long 
und powerful tail knocks the creature into 
he water, where it is immediately seized in 
she crocodile’s waiting jaws 

The natives have a great dread of this 
errible reptile. Many instances are told 
vhere men have been surprized near the 
vater’s edge or capture .d when they have 
allen into the river. There is, it is said, 
mly one way of escape from the jaws of a 
rocodile, and that is to turn boldly upon 
1im and press the thumbs into his eyes 
© as to force him to relax his hold or re- 
inquish the pursuit. 

The plates which cover the skin of the 
rocodile are so hard that the y have been 
mployed as armor. The charge from a 
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plates, and they are impervious to ordin 
steel weapons. Modern rifies, howe 
cut their way through them. 

The Indian crocodile is an Asiatie spe 
found largely in India. It is some 
called the double-crested crocodile beca: 
the head is covered with two long rid 


the upper jaw. This species is common 
the still waters of Ceylon. Another interest 
ing example of the crocodiles is the gavial, 
or gangetic crocodile, sometimes known as 
the ‘‘nakoo.” It is one of the largest of its 
order, sometimes reaching a length of 
twenty-five feet. 

Dr. Thomas Barbour, eurator of reptiles 
and amphibians in the Museum of Com= 
parative Zoology at Harvard, says there 
are twenty different crocodiles, including 
their cousins, the South American Cay- 
mans and the alligators of our own South 
and the Yangtze River in China. Other 
forms of reptiles and amphibians are far 
more numerous. 

Both the crocodile and the alligator have 
curious friends. The most interesting of 
these is the so-called ‘‘erocodile bird.” 
According to common report, this bird runs 
fearlessly into the gaping jaws of the huge 
African crocodile to pick leeches or insects 
from between the teeth. It repays the big 
brute’s tolerance by warning it of danger. 
Scientists, it might be added, sometimes 
regard this bit of natural history dubiously, 
but among the natives along the Nile it is 
accepted without question. 


A FOREST FOSTER-MOTHER 


HE baby was a proboscis monkey—the 

kind that sports a Buffalo Bill goatee 
and a Cyrano de Bergerac nose that it has 
to steady with its hand when it runs. The 
foster-mother was a young lady orang- 
utan, four years old. When they first saw 
each other, larvatus—that’s the 
proboscis monkey’s scientific name—tried 
But according to a human 
observer of the seene—Dr. George Krause, 
of Balikpapan, Borneo, who now tells the 
story in the Leipzig Illustrierte Zeitung: 


Nasalis 


to run away. 


The orang-utan, which had been watch- 
ing the approach of the little one with 
the utmost interest, had no trouble in 
seizing it by its long tail. At first she took 
it in her arms, apparently in order to arouse 
its confidence. The baby buried its head 
on the hairy breast of the orang. This was 
followed by a kiss of greeting upon one 
breast, which was so prolonged that the 
little fellow could not suppress a ery of 
pain. There followed a thorough-going 
corporeal examination, conducted with all 
the tender sympathy of an exemplary 
nursing sister. Gradually there developed 
between the orang-utan maiden and her 
small, helpless and unprotected nursling 
a relationship which might serve as a>model 
for any nursery: playtime alternated with 
instruction, and, not always contented with 
the results of the latter, the orang was 
sometimes seen to lay vigorous and 
threatening hold upon the neck of her 
little pupil. 

It is pitifully sad to learn that this highly 
promising baby was foreibly torn from the 
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tors has been advanced by a modern 
One is tempted to believe the natives 


who hold that apes are quite well able to 


talk, and that they keep this power secret 
merely so that they won’t have to work for 
human beings. 


-~ It is quite striking to find this belief, held 


in slavery days by the negroes in the 
United States, shared by the savages in far- 
away Borneo. Dr. Krause’s observations 


were made in the course of a desperate 


struggle against tropical ants and blood- 
sucking leeches and mosquitoes on the one 
hand, and against the darkness and loneli- 
ness of the primeval woods on the other. 
As he relates: 


A world of giant trees, green and straight 
as the stalks in an oat field, crowned by 
a tangle of foliage, imprisoned in an inter- 
woven web of parasitic growth, dark as 
a dungeon and as dripping damp as a Turk- 
ish bath—such is the primeval forest of 
Borneo. An illimitable land, with a thou- 
sand paths running in every direction 
beneath the intermingled foliage of the 
tree /tops—paths running up and down 
betwixt heaven and earth, highways for 
the great apes, while the slender twigs form 
stairways, and the great lianas serve as 
bridges! 


Spur to Heroism.—Because he had 
erawled out on thin ice and rescued a 
playmate who had broken through, little 
Willie was the center of a group of admiring 
men and women. 

“Tell us, my boy, how you were brave 
enough to risk your life to save your 
friend,’’ said one of the ladies. 

“T had to,’’ was the breathless answer. 
“He had my skates on.’’—Life. 


Also Detour Sign.—First Passencur 
—-Tsn’t the ocean grand and majestic?” 

Sreconp Dirro—‘‘Yes; and there’s an in- 
definable something about it that impresses 
me strangely. 

First—‘“‘I feel that way, too. I guess 
it’s the utter absence of bill-boards.’’— 


Boston Transcript. 


Painting the Lily—Macistrate—“You 
say he said you had the face and habiis of 
a monkey, and that he could make a better 
man than you out of chewed string? What 
happened then?”’ 

Victim—’E then became abusive.’’— 
Punch. 
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PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION 
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Professor Hayes has written an interpreta- 


tion that discloses his remarkable gift of 
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. sage of the Great Apostle. 
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lroad was sold at auctior 


ee thie ad disposed of being 


‘the largest corporation ever to go under 
/ hammer in the United States, worth per- 
haps three-quarters of a billion dollars, 


and selling for $140,000,000. According to 


| the Cleveland Plain Dealer, this was also 


the largest loss ever suffered by the public 
in any single financial adventure. One 
newspaper writer scents another broken 
record in noting that the sale of the St. 
Paul ended ‘‘one of the shortest, if not the 
shortest, railroad receiverships in financial 
history.”” Newspaper writers are generally 
optimistic, believing that the sale means the 
coming reorganization of this great railroad 
system on a sound. financial basis. A 
minority group of bond-holders will con- 
tinue to fight the reorganization in the 
courts, so it may be some time before a 
final approval is placed on the sale and the 
reorganization plan. But, according to the 
New York Herald Tribune, ‘‘sentiment in 
authoritative quarters is that within a 
reasonable time the reorganization of one 
of the most important railroad systems in 
the country will be effected.”” The pur- 
chase price, it will be noted, is considerably 
higher than the $122,500,000 minimum 
price set by the Federal courts. There was 
the one eligible bidder, the group composed 
of representatives of Kuhn, Loeb and 
Company and the National City Bank of 
New York. They will turn the property 
over to the newly organized Chicago, 
Milwaukee and Pacific Railroad Company, 
which takes the place of the old corpora- 
tion. The reorganization plan is extremely 
complicated and voluminous. The Herald 
Tribune summarizes some of the chief 
provisions as follows: 

First, it provides for a net reduction in 
the total fixt interest-bearing securities of 
more than $227,000,000, and it reduces 
annual fixt interest charges on funded debt 
to less than $14,000,000 from the present 
$21,800,000. Present earnings of the road 
are running at the rate of approximately 
$20,000,000, so the $14,000,000 require- 
ments may be met easily. 

Seeond, the plan provides for funding 
into long-term obligations some $185,- 
000,000 of obligations which would mature 
within the next ten years. Under its 
present capitalization the company faces 
maturities in the next ten years of approxi- 
mately $239,000,000. The cause for the 
receivership now existing was the inability 
of the company to meet maturities totaling 
$48,000,000 on June 1, 1925. 

Third, the plan provides for raising by 
assessment approximately $70,000,000 in 
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) preferred 
Pehas ae ‘outstand 
stock. ~' assessment is not 
as flat, for the plan provides 


present preferred holder will recei 
of new fifty-year 5 per ooh miorbesee bt 
and one share of new preferred. C 
stockholders who deposit their 
under the plan will receive $28 in the same 
bond and one share of new common s ock 
for each share now held. ae 
Bond men say that the new fifty-yes 
bond will have a market value of approxi- | 
mately $80, and when this is taken into 
consideration the actual share assessment 
is figured to be only $9. 
More than 80 per cent. of the St. Paul — 
bondholders have assented to the terms of 


> 
the plan and a large percentage of the — 
preferred and common shares has also © 
been deposited with the reorganization — 
managers. - 


The St. Paul owed the Federal Govern- 
ment $55,000,000, of which $20,000,000 is 
due to the Director-General of Railroads, 
and $35,000,000 to the Secretary of the — 
Treasury. The $35,000,000 will be paid in 
full. Itis proposed to pay the other debt with 
$17,000,000 in cash, $3,000,000 in preferred 
stock, and to pay also $2,500,000 accrued 
interest. The plan may be slightly modi- 
fied if Congress passes pending legislation 
making possible an extension of the debt 
or a reduction of the interest rate. 

The properties belonging to the newly 
organized Chicago, Milwaukee and Pacifie, 
we read in The Herald Tribune, ‘‘consist of 
11,221.47 miles of line track, more than 
3,370 miles of yard-siding and spur tracks, 
and over 1,000 miles of second track.” 
The history of the road goes back to its 
original incorporation in 1863, as the Mil- 
waukee and St. Paul Railway, the ‘‘Chi- 
eago’”’ being added in 1874. The New York 
Evening World reminds us that: 


For two generations or more the St. 
Paul was regarded as one of the soundest 
railroads in the country. Its securities 
were everywhere regarded as among 
America’s premier railroad investments. 
In 1906 its 7 per cent. preferred stock sold 
as high as $218 a share, and the eommon 
sold just a fraction under $200 a share. 

Dividends on the preferred stock had 
been paid continuously from 1867 until 
1917. With the exeeption of 1889-90 and 
1891 common dividends had been paid 
continuously at varying rates from 1879 
to 1917. 

The company reached the peak of its 
prosperity around 1902. 


“Chronologically, the financial difficul- 
ties of the St. Paul date back to 1917, when 
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mapped with equal accuracy 


—— THE state of New York, hundreds of 
O thousands of maps are needed every 
ear, maps whose many uses require them 
to be thoroughly accurate in every detail. 
Only once in a great while does anyone 
have occasion to consult a map of Nigeria, 
a British protectorate in West Africa more 
than three hundred thousand square miles 
in area, but with a white population of 
less than two thousand. 
oe. We ae, Yet the Rand M¢Nally map of Nigeria 
A Rand M¢Nally Globe is the best ; 
and a 1S just as accurate, just as tru istworthy SS) 
the Rand M¢€Nally map of New York. 
All Rand M¢Nally matter 
how infrequently they are to be used, no 
matter how limited their market, 
to the same rigid standards. 
worthless unless they 


of all geography teachers 
handy reference 


you read about. 
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order 
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purpose. Rand M¢Nally business map 
systems ate indispensable to manufac- 
turers in planning sales campaigns. 
Rand M¢Nally Indexed Pocket Maps 
make it possible for travelers everywhere 
to lay out their routes in advance and give 
them invaluable information on the road. 


Rand M¢Nally Official Auto Road Maps 
are unfailing guides for automobile owners 
who wish to plan their tours intelligently 
and to be sure of their way as they drive. 

Rand MC¢Nally maps of all kinds are in- 
dispensable to readers of books, news- 
papers, magazines, for locating the places 
they read about and for giving them a 
better idea of the world they live in. 

Rand M¢Nally Maps, Globes and At- 
lases are obtz Linable at leading booksellers’ 
everywhere, or direct. 
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-where 
Sunshine 
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Winter 


LD MEXICO, a 
6 minute trolley 
tide, See Bohemian 
Juarez! An experi- 
: ence you mustn’t 
miss! Oxcarts. Picturesque Missions. 
Spanish music. Cabarets, etc. 


El Paso, a thriving Western American 
city of over 100,000 people. Colleges. 
Schools. Shops. Theatres. Churches, 
etc. Natural gateway for tourist and 
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variety of attractions! 
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ing mountain and desert air—dry, clean, 
warm! No fogs. No blizzards. No 
discomfort in winter. Winters.warm, 
summers cool and enjoyable. 


El Paso 


Cheb 
« Sater as 


EL PASO, the ideal year-round climate 
for vacationists and health-seekers alike. 


Write for deluxe booklet. Stop-overs on all 
railroad tickets. FOUR direct national 
automobile highways connecting, 


GATEWAY CLUB em 
| 600-C Chamber of Com. Bldg., 5 : 

| El Paso, Texas. 

| Please send me the free booklet, 
| “Bl Paso and the New Southwest.” 


Name 


Federal Home Mortgage Company Bonds meet 
every requirement and test of investors who seek 
safety and assured in- 


A Universal Investment come. Secured by first | 


> 
ZY), 


fn — mortgages on owner- 

UMSSG a RANTEED— bs 

joer occupied homes and 
small business proper- 


ties and guaranteed as to principal and interest by the 


National Surety Company. 
Let us send you descriptive Folder No. 17 

R, H. ARNOLD CO., Fiscal Agents 

120 Broadway Established 1895 


Practical helpin rearing children, in 
foods and dietaries, interior decoration, 
sanitation, religious education, etc. 
Mothers and othersinterested may start 
these Home Study courses any day. 
Minimum requirement high school 
graduation. Send for complete catalog. 


The Aniversity of Chicago 
131 Ellis Hall 


Chicago, Illinois 


ats eta ie Da EON MN 


New York City 
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NTS AND FINANCE 
Continued 


the ated States entered the World War,” 
explains The Herald Tribune: 


That conflict was a contributing factor, 


in that immediately after the declaration 


of war freight shipments to and from the 
Orient declined to a small part of their 


usual volume. Russia and Japan mobilized 


their industrial forces to meet the exi- 
gencies of war, and the normal export of 
goods from those sources to the United 
States declined. The subsequent collapse 
of the Russian Government, and the eco- 
nomic debacle which followed, virtually 
eliminated Russian business from the 


Northwestern railroad picture. 


Soon after the Armistice was signed, 
China began to have her internal troubles, 
and these were followed by a big decrease in 
the volume of business from that country. 

St. Paul, in common with many other 
railroads of the country, suffered keenly 
during the period of government operation 
of the railroads. Following the war, 
deflation in the Northwest territory served 
by the road was particularly severe, and 
when the road was returned to private oper- 
ation it was faced by enormously increased 
pay-rolls and lower revenues. The deficit 
of the company during the period of Federal 
operation totaled $50,000,000. 


The loss of freight tonnage to the Panama 
Canal has been emphasized by the St. Paul 
management as one cause of the collapse; 
others recently noted by an attorney for 
the road were the decrease in emigration 
into the Northwest, low freight rates, mo- 
tor competition and erop failures. But it 
seems to the New York World that the 
troubles of the St. Paul ‘‘ were due first of all 
to the fact that the Northwest had too 
many transcontinental lines; the costly 
Puget Sound extension an un- 
profitable investment and appears to have 
been the direct cause of the road’s diffieul- 
ties.”” It seems to the Springfield Repub- 
licam that ~ St. Paul 
was not extravagance or mismanagement, 


proved 


what wrecked the 


but ill-fated ambition as embodied in the 
construction of the Pacific coast extension; 
and this ambition -could more accurately 
be called the desire for self-preservation.” 
The Republican notes that at the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s hearings on the 
receivership, which are still in progress, 
the late James J. Hill was quoted as having 
privately indorsed the extension. But at 
any rate, we are told, the venture ‘‘ proved 
a financial tratedy, the climax of which was 
hastened by the increase of costs at a more 


rapid rate than business.”’ 


But in Tacoma, at the Western end of 
the Puget Sound extension, The Ledger 
thinks more highly of that costly 1,500- 
mile line, recently electrified in part: 

Investigation, at the behest of the Fed- 
eral courts, demonstrated the fact that the 
Pacifie, or Puget Sound, extension of the 
road is to-day the most valuable part of the 

| system, and that electrification, instead of 
| having been an unwarranted expense, was a 
| display of good business sense and in the 
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E dollar that has become due on 
fist mortgage building bonds sold by 
us_has_been_paid to_every investor 


Safe 617 
First Mortgage 
Bonds _— 


We now offer several 
First Mortgage Bond 
issues yielding 614% 
secured by centrally- 
located properties in the 
principal cities of the 
country and urge that 
you communicate with 
us at once for further 
particulars. 


Write for Circular D-209 


AMERICAN BOND & 
MorTGAGE (Co. 


Established 1904 Incorporated 
CAPITAL & SURPLUS OVER $9,000,000 


127 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
345 Madison Ave., New York 


WCCO 
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AN OLD RESPONSIBLE HOUSE 


HE pleasure of a winter vacation begins 

the moment you arrive at Fort Myers. 
Without delay your round of recreation 
starts. You can hunt—fish—motor—play 
golfand tennis—or justrestore your health 
in balmy sunshine. Fort Myers is semi-tropical 
—located on the banks of the enchanting Caloosa- 
hatchee River, Here Royal Palms are everywhere 
and shade miles of perfect drives that lead to fa- 
mous Gulf Beaches and other places of interest. 


Come This Winter 


Thomas A. Edison and Henry Ford have their 
winter homes here. It is their place of rest and 
play. And hundreds of others come regularly 
every winter to enjoy life in this fairy- 
land of tropical beauty. 


Living costs, hotel rates and rents are 
reasonable at Fort Myers throughout 
the winter. Our illustrated booklet 
gives details of amusements and recrea- 
tional advantages—also industrial and 
agricultural opportunities. Write for 
a copy today. Address: Fort Myers 
Chamber of Commerce, Dept. A, Fort 
Myers, Florida. 


STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly 


becomes plain to the man or woman who investigates. 


‘id ke >was areal need for th ilwaukee, 
and it splendidly fulfilled that need. All 
along the system communities have been 

up and new towns built. 


of the road is the protection of minority 
investors in the old securities of the system, 
but as any sale that may be made must 
meet the approval of the Federal courts 
it may be presumed that the interests of 
these will be safeguarded at least as far as 
the courts may operate. 


At any rate, the St. Paul found that it 
had debts amounting to $465,045,000 on 
panuary 1, 1925, and when it was dis- 
eovered that a $48,000,000 bond maturity 
due that year could not be paid, the road 
went into the hands of the receiver on 
March 18, 1925. This interesting com- 
ment on the bankruptcy is made by the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer: 


<5 om 


It is now a year and a half since the St. 
Paul defaulted on its bonds, and financial 
reorganization became necessary. 

What the cost of this reorganization will 
be in fees to receivers and reorganization 
committees and their counsel can not now 
even be guessed, but it will run into millions, 
much of which could have been saved to 
security holders if simple and permanent 
machinery for the reorganization of cor- 
porations engaged in interstate commerce 
had been in existence. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has control over the issue of rail securities 
and of financing in general. In view of the 
tremendous loss to stockholders it would 
seem to involve no undue extension of its 
authority to entrust it with control of 
necessary financial reorganization. 


The elimination of the ‘‘St. Paul” from 
the name of the new railroad corporation 
especially interests the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce, ‘“‘because it indicates the in- 
tention of the reorganizers to start with a 
clean page’’: 


Heretofore the railroad has been known 
in most of its operating territory as the 
Milwaukee, but in all financial circles it 
has been the St. Paul. The name, ‘ Mil- 
waukee,” will be new in financial circles. 
The sad associations of the old St. Paul 
securities will tend to be lost sight of as 
everybody writes, talks, and thinks Mil- 
waukee’”’ instead of ‘‘St. Paul,’’ with refer- 
ence to the new securities. ‘ 

The Milwaukee starts with a clean sheet. 
The effect of the restoration of the Milwau- 
kee’s credit will be beneficial to railroads as 
a whole; for certainly railroads as a whole 
have not been helped to any degree by the 
fact. that one of the greatest railroads in 
the world, at one time considered one of 
the richest, has been in a receivership. 


The only question involved in the sale 
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Gee Dad/ Im Glad 
its an American Flyer 


—thousands of boys will say that to their dads on Christmas 
morning. There’s only one miniature railroad line that’s good 
enough to carrythe name“ AmericanFlyer”. Most boys knowthat 
—so it’s natural that your boy hopes he’ll own an American Flyer 
thisChristmas. American Flyers arerealtrains—treal in looks and 
real in performance. They’ve won their reputation in the hands 
of more than 5’ million enthusiastic American boys. Ask your 
dealer to show you the “President’s Special” and the many other 
fine trains in the American Flyer line—also the more than 100 
American Flyer accessories. If he hasn’t the American Flyer 
equipment you want, he’ll be glad to order it, or we'll ship direct. 
Electrical trains, $6 to $42.50. Mechanical trains, $1.90 to $6. 
Every train fully guaranteed. 

AMERICAN FLYER MFG. COMPANY 
2233 South Halsted Street Chicago, Illinois 


C6 
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MINIATURE TRANSPORTATION SYSTEMS 


Our big new catalog shows the full 
American Flyer line of trains and 
100 accessories, with prices. It’s 
yours for the asking. Just say, 
send catalog”’, 


rf 


Transformer. 


Runs ‘‘O”’ gauge 
trains from light 
socket. $3.80. 
No.1261,forwide 
gauge trains, 
$5.50, 


78 


not only on 
Bec keanes 25th 
but for many 
joyous months 
to come with 


The New 


DICTOGRAND 


SPEAKER 


Try it on your radio tonight 
with your dealer’s compliments 
Three models... The 
De Luxe (illustrated) $25 
The Standard, $16.50 
The Tabouret, $40 


Prices slightly higher on the 
Pacific Coast and in Canada 


DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORP. 
New York City 


Watch The Literary Digest, December 18, 


amouzemert VIVID SPAIN 


By Joe Mitchell Chapple, with thirty-two origi- 
nal etchings by Levon West. Send at once for 
prospectus to CuappLten Pusuisuine Co., Ltd., 
958 Dorchester Ave., Boston, Mass. 


A GIFT BOOK WITHOUT A COUNTERPART 


PECANS i. FOS 
Parcel Post Prepaid in U. S. 
Delicious Golden Meat Texas Pecans—large size, soft 
shell, finest in flavor. Send $1.00 for 3 pounds now and 
you will order more after you have enjoyed their incom- 
parable flavor. We send directions for making Mexican 
Pecan Candy and Pralines. 
25 lbs., $7.50; 50 Ibs., $14.50; 
anywhere in United States. 
write for prices; any quantity. 


GALVESTON Brie thoes ted INE aged att TEXAS 
JonNsons FoorSoy, 
ACTS LIKE MAGIC 


ON TIRED, TENDER, SMARTING, 
SWOLLEN, SWEATY FEET 
25 CENTS — ALL DRUGGISTS 


100 ibs., $28.00, delivered 
Remit with order. Dealers 


HOW TO GET A POSITION AND HOW 
TO KEEP IT—By S. Roland Hall 


A book that has meant a turn for the better in many lives 
New edition ready. Helpful to both men and women 140 
pages. 12mo, Cloth. $1, net: $1.10, post-paid 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


plan in any given instance 


coinpany, 
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INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 


_ Continued 


PROFIT-SHARING—NEW ZEALAND 
STYLE 


WO New Zealanders, one a business 

man, the-other a clergyman, have 
offered in a recently published pamphlet a 
solution for Great Britain’s industrial prob- 
lem that has attracted considerable atten- 
tion. It is a profit-sharing scheme which has 
already been embodied in an enabling act 
passed by the New Zealand Parliament 
making the plan operative in that country. 
According to a summary given out by the 
information service of the Federal Council 
of Churches: 


The characteristic feature of this plan is 
the issuance, in addition to capital shares, 
of ‘“‘labor shares’? which are given to all 
who contribute service, from manager to 
office boy, and which serve as “‘counters”’ 
for the distribution of surplus profits. 
They have no nominal or capital value 
but they entitle the holder to attend and 
vote at the meetings of stockholders, and, 
in general, to all the privileges of capital 
shareholders. The capital shares, on the 
other hand, entitle the holder to a ‘‘fixt 
remuneration based on the current market 
value of money, and in addition to this a 
risk rate proportionate to the risk run.” 
On this point the authors say: ‘‘There is 
nothing revolutionary in the principle of 
the limitation of the payment for capi- 
tal. By far the larger portion of capital 
now invested in. business is paid for on 
this principle, e.g., mortgages, debentures, 
loans, and similar investments.”’ 


This, of course, is a variation of the 
profit-sharing idea put into statutory law. 
We are told that at the outset. both con- 


servative capitalists and radical Socialists | 


but it now 
in New Zealand. 


opposed the plan, 
have won its way 


share profits but not losses, the writers of 
the pamphlet published in London for 
English readers are quoted as saying: 


The contributors of service ean not 
escape sharing losses of capital, as such 
loss must eventually be reflected in unem- 
ployment. It is suggested that if it were 
possible to assess the total loss of capital in 
one year the amount of such loss would 
not equal the value of the time lost through 
unemployment over the same period. 

Further, the loss of capital is largely 
only relative, that is, the capital merely 
changes hands and does not actually dis- 
appear; whereas the loss of the workers 
through unemployment is absolute, as a 
day’s work once lost can never be regained. 

Under the New Zealand law this scheme 
can not be put into effect in any concern 
unless the Arbitration is 
itself 
favor of it, 


existing Court of 
both the 


the workers employed are in 


assured that 


company and 


and will benefit by it. And this court may 
hear complaints about the workings of the 


,and if it is found 


to have been detrimental either to the inter- | 


ests of the workers or the business of the 


ting the plan in operation. 


seems to | 
In | 
answer to the objection that labor will | 


may revoke the certificate put- | 
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into a 


“HEATING SYSTEM ~ 
By installing a MILES AUTOMATIC 
FURNACE FAN (Patented) 


T blows, pushes, or forces warm air up the 

pipes to every room in winter; blows cool 
air up in summer! Makes your furnace a 
year around asset. 


Will increase heating capacity of your 
furnace 60 to 100%. Saves 30 to 
40% fuel—any fuel. Makes every 
register pour out heat. No morecold 
rooms. Gives 4 changes of air every 
hour—and insures even heat. 


Makes warm air the most reliable, depend- 
able, flexible heating system you can buy. 


Thousands in use. En- 
dorsed by over 50 fur- 
nace manufacturers. 


Any furnace dealer can 
quickly install with our 
complete instructions, 
Take this advertise- 
ment to your dealer; 
tell him you want a 
Miles Automatic Fur- 
nace Fan. If he can’t 
supply you, write direct 
and we will see that 
you get service. 


THE WARM AIR FURNACE FAN COMPANY 
6505 Cedar Avenue <<. -% Cleveland, Ohio 


MILES MATIC 


MATIC 


FURNACE FAN 
SALESMEN 


If you have cash register, adding ‘machine or similar 
specialty selling experience, work hard, own automobile, 
furnish bond and character references, and want to join 
the sales organization of a nationally known Ohio manu- 
fecturer where earnings are good, work is reputable and 
pleasant, where every modern sales help is extended, 
write, in confidence, to Box 1016, Dayton, Ohio. 


PS 
MILES AUTOMATIC ) 
—ELLR MACE FAN INSTALLED 


TOU can use the finest 
pencil in the world at no 
greater ultimate cost than 
the cheapest. It costs you 
nothing extra for complete 
satisfaction, for convenience, 
for freedom from the irrita- 
tion caused by broken points 
and interrupted thoughts 


2 for 25c 


KOH-I-NOOR PENCIL 
COMPANY, INC. 
34 Bast 23rd Street 

New York 


“The Perfect Pencil” 


Guerriére.—‘‘M. H.,"’ Polar, Wis.—The correct 


elles.—“*C. L.,”” Manitoba, Canada.—This 
may be pronounced either Jas’elz (a as in 
é as in get), or la-selz’ (a as in final, e as in get). 


der. D. : 


oind, a 
ch. was: 


a9 3 


is still used in some parts of Great 


ainfold in Scott’s “St. Ronan’s Well,’’ and in 
Caine’s “The Manxman,”’ 

In ‘‘Notes and Queries’’ of the fifth series, 
lated 1877, page 176, you will find the following: 
‘In some parts of England the pinder, as well as 
discharging his own oN ee 3 duties, is required to 
act as an overseer of ditches, drains, and water 
courses. ** In Cambridgeshire, the pinder was in 
charge of common land. In Nottinghamshire, 
from the same number of ‘‘ Notes and Queries”’ 
cited above, we learn that ‘‘ Primarily, the office 
of the pinder was to pound all stray cattle, but in 
time other duties became attached to it... . 
The pinder generally accompanies all boundary 
perambulations. ’’ : 


round robin.—*F. B. A.,"’ Flemington, N. J.— 
The expression round robin designates a protest or 
petition to which the signatures are af‘ixed in cir- 
cular form, so that no name heads the list, and the 
responsibility of the signers is equally distributed. 


snub, snubber.—‘R. F. B.,”’ Indianapolis, 
Ind.—The verb to snub has been used in the 
English language throughout the centuries from 
1340 on, and in the sense of ‘‘ to check or restrain”’ 
dates back at least to 1583. The nautical use, 
“to check or stop, as a rope or cable; to stop 
sharply or suddenly, as a boat,’’ was used at least 
as far back as 1841. : 

In this latter connection, the word snubber 
has been used since 1853, and was thus defined 
in Thornton’s ‘‘ American Glossary’”’: ‘‘ A snubber 
., . snubs the boat when she heaves to on the 
heel-path shore.’* Knight’s ‘‘ Mechanical Dic- 
tionary’’ of 1875 refers to snubber as ‘‘a cable- 
stopper. ”’ 


social, sociable.—*‘N. W. W.,”’ Roanoke, Va. 
—The words social and sociable are both American 
colloquialisms used for an informal social gathering 
such as a church sociable, a lawn sociable, or a 
church social or a lawn social. 


*A, G. T.,"" Boston, Mass.—(1) The word 
reminisce is a colloquial and humorous form and 
means, ‘‘to recount, from memory, incidents long 
past.”’ (2) To close signifies simply to put close 
together; shut, to stop or prevent admittance; 
closing is, therefore, a partial shutting and shutting 
4 complete closing; as, to close a door or window is 
Oo put it partially to, as distinguished from shut- 
ing it, i. e., shutting it close. The eyes are shut by 
slosing the eyelids, and the mouth is shut by closing 
che lips; and by the figure of metonymy, to close 
nay, therefore, often be substituted for shut; as, to 
lose the eyes, to close the mouth. There is, how- 
aver, a further distinction between two 
vords; to close properly denotes the bringing of 
unything close, and may, therefore, be applied to 
wny opening or cavity which may thus be filled up 
xr covered over for a permanency; as to close a 
yvound, to close the entrance to any place; but 
shutting implies merely an occasional stoppage of 
un entrance by that which is movable; whatever 
s shut may be opened in this sense; not only a 
joor, a book, or a box may be shut, but also the 
ars may be shut. In familiar language it is usual 
0 speak of closing a scene, for putting an end to it; 
but in poetry the term shut may without impro- 
riety be used in the same sense. (3) The phrase 
‘hither and yon,”’ provincial in England and the 
United States, has been defined as “here and 
phere.”’ 


these 


J.—The correct 


This is an 


“O. W. R.,’”’ Arlington, N. 
yhrase is, ‘“‘Every once in a while.”’ 
diomatic. phrase, and means, ‘‘At frequent inter- 
vals; from-time to time; occasionally; frequently; 
-epeatedly.”’ 


nunciation of this term is gar’yar’—a’'s as 
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when you go to bed 


Instan 


Wide-Awake Days 


Now from Switzerland—a way to restful nights that 
bring you energetic days—see what 3 days will do 


When you go to bed do your nerves stay up? 
Leaving you dragged out on the morrow— 
your mornings logy, your energies drained 
by afternoon. 

Modern science has found a natural way (a 
way without drugs) to overcome this—a way 
to sound, restful sleep that quickly restores 
your tired mind and body. 

Morning finds you a new man. Fresh, clear- 
eyed, buoyant. You have the energy to carry 
you right through the day and into the evening. 

A 3-day test will show you. We urge you 
to make this test. It is well worth while. 


Sound sleep—active days 
Taken at night, a cup of Ovaltine brings 
sound, restful sleep and all-day energy quickly 
and naturally. ‘This is why: 

Firsr—it digests very quickly. Even in 
cases of impaired digestion. It combines cer- 
tain vitalizing and building-up food essentials 
in which your daily fare is often lacking. One 
cup of Ovaltine has more real food value than 
12 cups of beef extract. 

SECoND—Ovaltine has the power actu- 
ally to digest 4 to 5 times its weight in 
other foods which may be in your stom- 
ach. Thus, afew minutes after drinking, 
Ovaltine is turning itself and all other 
foods into rich, red blood. 


ay F z & 
This quick assimilationofnourishment 


is restoring to the entire body. Frayed 


OVALTIN 


Builds Body, 
Brain and Nerve 


The first two weeks use of Oval- 
tine I gained seven pounds and 
have never slept and felt better 

lots of pep and go—but when I 
sleep I sure do sleep and feel like 
a new man when I waken in the 
mornings. A sure friend for life 
as long as I am able to pay for it 
and get so much good from it. 
Indigestion is all gone, too. 

Parle H. Meyer 

Chisholm, Minnesota 


fi 


nerves are soothed. Digestion goes on effici- 
ently. Restful sleep comes. And as you sleep 
you are gathering strength and energy. 


Hospitals and doctors recommend it 


Ovaltine is a delightful pure food drink. In 
use in Switzerland for 30 years. Now in uni- 
versal use in England and her colonies. During 
the great war it was included as a standard 
war ration for invalid soldiers. 


A few years ago Ovaltine was introduced 
into this country. ‘Today hundreds of hospitals 
use it. More than 20,000 doctors recommend 
it. Not only as-a restorative, but also for 
malnutrition, nerve-strain, convalescence, 
backward children and the aged. 


Just make a 3-day test of Ovaltine. Note 
the difference, not only in your sleep, but in 
your next day’s energy. You tackle your work 
with greater vigor. You ‘‘carry through”? for 
the whole day. You aren’t too tired to go out 
for the evening. ‘There’s a new zest to your 
work; to all your daily activities. It’s truly 
a ‘pick-up’? drink—for any time of day. 

A 3-day test 
You can buy Ovaltine in 4 sizes for home 
use at your druggist or store. Or drink 
it at the soda fountains. But tolet youtry 
it we will send a 3-day introductory pack- 
age for 10 cents to cover 
» cost of packing and mailing. 
~ Just sendin coupon with10c. 


es 


‘THE WANDER Company, DEPT. 812 
37S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, II], 
I enclose 10 cents to cover cost of packing and mail- 


ing. Send me your 3-day test package of Ovaltine. 


Name 
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Reading matter seeks i its own level 


F you would know what kind of 
people read a magazine, ex- 

amine the reading matter it 
contains. 
@ For reading matter seeks and 
finds its own level—both in num- 
ber and kind of readers. 
@ It is possible, by fast pouring, to 
fill a barrel to the top, even when 
the bung is open. But let it stand, 
and the excess drains off steadily 
until the water is level with the 
bung. 
@ It is possible, by widespread and 
forceful circulation effort, by 
catching the attention of different 
groups of people through novelty 
and variety, to drag in temporarily 
an excess of readers. But any 
established periodical which is de- 
veloping at a normal pace will 
have as the vast majority of its 
readers only those whose interests 
and intellectual capacity are level 
with the standards of its reading 
contents. 
@ Whether men and women sub- 
scribe to The Literary Digest as a 
result of advertisements in news- 
papers, or in response to a letter 
mailed directly to them by The 
Digest, in sending in their sub- 
scription they demonstrate their 
responsiveness to the printed word. 
@ The Digest has for thirty-six 


years followed the same plan of 
circulation promotion. It employs 


no direct representatives. It spends 
$1,000,000 a year for advertisements 
in newspapers. It sends circulars 
several times a year to every resi- 
dence telephone subscriber and to 
other large lists—often mailing 
20,000,000 circulars at one time. 


q The Digest has thus drawn unto 
itself 1,400,000 families in the 
United States who know that they 
want the kind of paper that they 
know The Digest to be. There can 
be no misconception in their 
minds. They take The Digest be- 


cause they need it. 


@ They need it because of their 
active interest in world affairs. 
From the intrigues of diplomacy 
to the news of the sporting world, 
through every activity in science, 
exploration, art, religion, humor 
and politics The Digest reports the 
intelligent opinion of the world 
press, opinion of both sides, 
gathered from more than 5,000 
newspapers and periodicals. There 
can be no excuse for reading it 
save the keen desire to co 
abreast of the times—the moral 
obligation to be well-informed. 


q As the 4,751,987 readers in 
1,400,000 families in every city and 
in every hamlet quietly turn the 
pages of The Digest, they demon- 
strate the truth of the statement 
that reading matter seeks and finds 
its level. 
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waterways, according to a report of the 
joint commission. 

- November 24.—Forty are reported killed 
in landslides which destroy the moun- 
tain villages of Roquevillier and Belvi- 
dere, France. 


? 


November 25.—President Bukharin tells 
the Red International Conference at 
Riga that the Communist Inter- 

national will support the striking 
British miners, Chinese revolutionaries 
and Javanese insurgents. 


- 


Surio Suparmo, leader of the rebels in 
ot a is arrested by the Dutch authori- 
; es. 


- November 26.—Sir Cecil Clementi, British 

| Governor of Hongkong, announces that 

: the British Government is ready to 

| support the Cantonese in their efforts 
to establish a stable Government in 
southern China, according to a dispatch 
from Shanghai. 


November 27.—The Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Company announces the pur- 
chase of the White Star Line from the 
International Mercantile Marine at a 
price unofficially put at £7,500,000. 


November 28.—The right of free speech, 
withdrawn in the early days of the 
Fascist revolution, is restored to mem- 
bers of the Right wing. 


November 29.—Foreign Minister Saenz of 
Mexico issues a statement, saying 
that in general all foreign companies, 
American, British, French and others, 
have taken steps to comply with 
Mexico’s land and petroleum laws, 
which have been protested by the 
United States Government. 


British correspondents describe the situa- 
tion in China as ‘‘the gravest crisis 
since the Boxer rebellion,’’ says a dis- 
patch from London. 


November 30.—Two American destroyers 
have been ordered to proceed up the 
Yangtze River to Hankow, to aid other 
foreign warships in protecting foreigners 
threatened by a general antiforeign 
strike, according to a dispatch from 
Peking. 


Carl Ethan Akeley, American explorer, 
sculptor and inventor, died November 
29 at Kabale, Uganda, Africa, where 
he had been collecting specimens for the 
American Museum of Natural History, 
says a dispatch from Nairobi, British 
-EKast Africa. 

Paul Louis Charles Claudel is confirmed 


by the French Cabinet as Ambassador 
to the United States. 


u 


countries would result if the laws were 

pe ietenr asa 
was and ask for | | 
nterests, 


were not repealed by the Federal 
ee pee ie United States 
upreme Court rules in a cas 

Washington. Wives 


November 24.—PN-10, No. 1, one of two 
Navy seaplanes attempting to reach 
Colon, Panama Canal Zone, from 
Norfolk, Virginia, in a non-stop flight, 
is brought down by a broken connecting- 
rod, and is found by the cruiser Cin- 
cinnati in the Caribbean Sea, 215 miles 
south of the Isle of Pines. 


Queen Marie of Roumania sails for home 
from New York, after a visit of almost 
six weeks. 


November 25.—John J. (Bum) Rodgers, 
notorious criminal, for whom the police 
of the country have been searching since 
his escape from officers last December, is 
found and arrested in New York City. 


Eighty people are killed by a tornado 
sweeping through six Southern and 
Southwestern States, and 200 are re- 
ported injured. 


According to a report by the Department 
of Commerce, divorces] increased from 
170,952 in 1924 to 175,495 in 1925, at 
a ratio of 2.7 per cent., while marriage 
increased from 1,178,318 in 1924 to 
1,181,838, which is at a rate of only 
0.3 per cent. 


November 26.—PN-10, No. 2, Navy sea- 
plane, attempting the non-stop flight 
from Norfolk, Virginia, to Colon, 
Panama Canal Zone, arrives at Colon, 
after having been forced down on the 
Isle of Pines because of lack of oil, 
according to a report received in 
Washington. 


November 28.—A progressive surrender of 
extraterritorial rights, protection by 
China of the administration of civil 
justice, and the improvement by China 
of the legal, judicial and prison systems, 
are recommended in the report of the 
Powers’ Commission on extraterritorial- 
ity in China, made public in Washing- 
ton. The report is signed by Silas H. 
Strawn for the United States. 


In his annual report Secretary of Com- 
merce Hoover says that the fiscal year 
of 1925-1926 is unsurpassed “‘in the 
volume of production and consumption, 
in the physical quantity of exports and 
imports and in the rate of wages.” 

November 29.—Arthur R. Gould, Re- 


publican, is elected to the United States 
Senate from Maine over Fulton J. 


The internal revenue taxes on the manu- 
facture and sale of intoxicating liquors | 


Redman, Democrat. 

The Federal Government may limit the 
quantity of medicinal whisky preseribed | 
by physicians, rules the United States | 
DY A | 
Supreme Court. | 


A z : : 
November 30.—The Sesquicentennial _Ex- 
position at Philadelphia is officially 


ended, with a reported deficit of more |; 


than $5,000,000 . 


a 


Clara Bow keeps physically fit while producing her 
first starring picture for Paramount, Elinor Glyn’s — 


palpitant love classic “‘IT.’? You'll see IT soon, 


cA Christmas present that 
will safeguard your health 


eS possess a physically perfect and 
vitally attractive figure, watch for 
any deviation from your normal weight - 
before it is too late. Overweight or undet- 
weight reduces body resistance and 
makes you an easy prey to exposure 
and sudden changes. 


Guess work is costly where your health 
is concerned. The No. 1210 “Howe” 
Personal scale gives precisely accurate 
information. Doctors and Hospitals use 
and endorse it. Made in white enamel 
and beautifully polished nickel, it is 
an ornament to any home or office. 
Hand-made by Master Mechanics, it is 
practically an instrument of precision, 


The polished nickel rod measures from 

2 ft.6 in. to 6 ft. 6 in., is a delight to 

children and a satisfaction to parents. 
Ask for free chart of weights and heights 


containing enlargement of above picture. 
Also ‘‘Baby’s Diary’? for Mother. 


THE HOWE SCALE CoO. 


Established 1857 Rutland, Vermont 


Manufacturers of all types of scales, from 
the fraction of an ounce capacity 
to 200 tons 


Branches or agencies in all the principal cities 


HOWE SCALE CO., Rutland, Vermont 

Please send_.________ No. 1210 “‘Howe’”’ Personal 
scale, all charges paid. I enclose draft, check or money 
order for $38.00. (If West of the Mississippi add $1.00.) 
Please send____- No. 1210 “Howe” Personal 
scale. I will enclose check, draft or money order for 
$10.06 and will pay $8.00 per month for four months. (If 
Westof the Mississippi add $1.00 toyour initial remittance.) 
Check here for free chart of weights and heights. 

te emitter ys 1 4 
—— Baby’s Diary.’’ 
If this slip 1s attached to your request, two additional 


! copies will be sent to friends. 
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Arthur L. Lee 
Managing Director 
HOTEL McALPIN 


Where Hotel 
eAccommodation 
Ends—MccAlpin 
Service Begins 


5 plas minutea guest selects his choice of 
L the 1700 rooms at the Hotel McAlpin 
—from a quiet comfortable room at 
$3.50 per day toa spacious suite at $30.00 
per day—we assume full responsibility 
for his welfare in New York. In fact, we 
consider it our duty TO MAKE EVERY 
McALPIN GUEST THINK WELL OF 
NEW YORK. That’s a big job—but we 
accept it gladly. 

McAlpin service, prompt, courteous and 
friendly, makes every visit a genuine pleasure. 
The slightest wish is gratifiled—a request is a 
command to us. You may ask for ice water or 
aeroplane taxi (the McAlpin now maintains a 
standard air service), we will provide the latter 
with the same promptness as the former. 


And remember— 

When you are at the McAlpin, you’re in the 
heart of New York. Across the street from the 
biggest department stores—five minutes from 
Grand Central—a block from Pennsylvania 
Terminal—fifteen minutes from Wall Street and 
on the spot “Where the White Way Begins”. 

All we ask of you is an opportunity to per- 
form that which we promise. Wire, write or 
phone for reservations. Sincerely, 


G2, 


Managing Director 


P.S.—When you arrive, won’t you stop in so 
that I may personally greet you? A.L.L. 


oP | an 
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Hote. M:ALPIN 
‘Where the V¥hite Yay Begins” 
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Digging Up the Hatchet.—Katherine 


| Wright Ends Long Friendship by Marriage 


to Kansas Editor.—Ohio paper. 


The Way of all Flesh.—‘‘Did your 
husband—er—die a natural death?” 

“Oh, yes, ’e was run over by a motor- 
ear!’—The Humorist. 


Taking Chances.—If you go around 
handling people without gloves, it is only 
a matter of time before you tackle a live 
wire.— Boston Transcript. 


Boarding-House Item.— 


BUTTER STRONG 
AGAIN TUESDAY 
—Dallas News. 


Infant Skepticism.—‘‘Does Willie believe 
in Santa Claus?” ; 

“Santa Claus! That kid doesn’t even 
believe in the White House Spokesman!” 
— Life. 


Come Early and Avoid the Rush.— 
The sale of reserved seats for Balfe’s 
immoral ballad opera, ‘‘The Bohemian 
Girl,’ ... opens next Tuesday.—Salt 
Lake Tribune. 


House-Broken.—According to the De- 
cember edition of The Equity Magazine, 
“Hddie Cantor is under the exclusive 
management of Mrs. Eddie Cantor.”— 
New York Evening World. 


Weary of Well-Doing—Smatut Boy 
(member of Children’s Guild)—‘‘I say, 
Mother, you know I’m ten to-morrow. 
Well, don’t you think I’m old enough to 
leave off doing one good deed a day?” 
— Punch. 


His Alibi—‘‘Why do you go on the 
baleony when I sing? Don’t you like to 
hear me sing?”’ 

“Tt isn’t that. I want the neighbors to 
see that I am not beating you!’’—Credited 
by the Passing Show to Pilot Magazine. 


Theme for a Guessing Bee.— 
HOTEL LEE 
Strictly Modern 
A De Luxe in Every Room 
— Letterhead of a Northwestern hotel. 


Above-Stairs Manners. — Wirr—‘‘The 
maid has just given notice; she said that 
you spoke insultingly to her over the 


telephone, yesterday.” 
Huspanp—‘‘Great Seott! I thought ] 
| was speaking to you.’’—Péle Méle (Paris). 


Whipping the Devil Around a Stump.— 
One rule palit the law 
to mix or serve liquor brought into the 
hotel’; and down a little further is, ‘‘A 
charge of one dollar is made for furnishing 


says: is against 


eocktail and highball glasses.”— New York | 


American. 


Stays Put.—‘‘The example was recently 


eited,”’ notes The Record of Christian 
Work, ‘fof the zeal of one woman who | 
was at the forefront in all church work, 


and whose tombstone bore the inscription: 
“Tp } 


| turned.’.”’—Christian Register. 


is is the only stone she ever left un- | 


When Freak Meets Freak.—The 
time a horse gets scared nowadays is when 
meets another horse.—North Jersey Moto» 


Husky Lass.—Al] Greer has purchased an 
other machine truck which will be equip 
with a wench for the handling of heavy oil 
machinery.— New Mexico paper. S 


Joyous Climax.—‘Did that new play 
have a happy ending?” a 
“Sure. Everybody was glad when it 
was over.’’— Philadelphia Bulletin. - 


A Lively Dead One.— a 
SLAIN WIFE OF ROSSI ; 
KILLED MAN WITH BAT 

— Head-lines in the Denver Post. 


A Truly Royal Skid.—Princess Ileana, 
driving the automobile, mixed up with a 
truck. at Grant Park, Illinois, and skidded 
into the ditch. She stopt at Rossville, 
Illinois.—Indianapolis paper. 


Orthopedic Sanctuary. Mrs. Robert 
Whiteman, 25 West 104th Street, brought 
her nine-year-old daughter, Grace, before 
the rostrum and related how the child had 
been cured by prayer at the Chureh of 
Fallen Arches.— New York Times. 


Gossamer.—SMALL BrotTHER—‘‘Say, sis, 
can I hang up one of your stockings 
Christmas eve?” 

Bie SisteEr—‘‘What on earth do you 
want to hang up one of mine for?” 

SMALL BrorHeEr—‘‘So’s I can see what 
I got without getting out of bed.””— Life. 


Going the Pace.— 
MARRIAGE LICENSES ISSUED 
Anna M. Grimes, 3825 Terrace St., and 
Ernest F. Snyder, 3366 Frederick St. 
Anna M. Grimes, 3825 Terrace St., 
Erward Dunston, 8712 Laycock Ave. 
— Philadelphia Inquirer. 


and 


No Faith in Publicity Stuff—An old 
mining prospector was being solaced on 
his sick-bed by a clergyman, who told him 
of the Heavenly Jerusalem, ‘“‘the streets 
of which are paved with gold.” 

“Excuse me, parson,’’ interrupted the 
dying man, “‘are you quoting from the 
prospectus or from the battery report?” 
—Public Opinion (London). 


Confirming Our Worst Fears.— 
HOLD THEM 


UP 
WITH 
FANCY SUSPENDERS 
$1 
COLORS: RED, BROWN, BLUE 
FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN. 


—Ad ina California High School paper. 


Devouring the Damage.—‘How was 


| your peach crop this season?” 


“Why, a heavy storm blew down 50 
per cent. of it. And we’d hardly gathered 
that when another wind came along and 
took down the remaining 50 per cent.”’ 

“Hard luck! Could you do anything 
with them?” 

“Oh, my wife ate one and I ate the 
other.”—The American Boy. 


